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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Probably no world-long journey has ever been fol- 


lowed, stage by stage from port to port, by even half. 
opponent of the war policy, who plainly has made up 


as many souls as has been the imperial progress of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York. From the 


embarkation in March to the home-coming to-day | 


thousands and hundreds of thousands have followed 
in the papers and on the map every movement of the 
‘* Ophir”. If to the irreverent there may be something 
amusing in the minute personal interest taken in every 
step ‘‘of the Royal party” by those who never have 
had and will never have anything to do with any of 
its members personally, indeed may never see or 
have seen any of them, it has a more real side which lends 
itself to anything but ridicule. This personal interest 
of obscure men and women, but citizens of a great 
State, in their Royal Family means the worship of an 
ideal. It is wholly admirable ; it is something entirely 
different from the flunkey spirit which sometimes 
prompts punctilious attendance on royal doings. That 
is more often observable in those to whom wealth 


or other accidents hold out a vision of a sometime | 
personal association with the great ones they study | 


with such pains. 
the doings of politicians, the making of laws, even 
the war itself, have no chance at all with the acts of the 
Royal Family. 


Perhaps the nearest parallel in history to this royal 
tour may be found in the journeys of one of the best 
rulers any empire was ever blest with, Hadrian. 
Yet the superficial similarity points but the more clearly 


Certain it is that in the popular mind | 


such a figure; for he is always the creature of some 
one element in the nation more than of the others. 
The English King is equally in every element of the 
national life because he is equally outside its every 
element. 


Mr. Morley is always worth hearing, as he is worth 
reading. There is real refreshment in meeting an 


his mind, has thought calmly, and expresses his 
thoughts in clear, nervous English. In the case of 
Mr. Morley, one feels that at any rate one can ‘‘ part 
fair foes”. The difference between him. and the 
Government rests of course on a fundamentally dif- 
ferent reading of all the facts of the whole situation. 
Mr. Morley says that the Dutch and British in South 
Africa were living side by side with constantly strength- 
ening ties of amity, and that the Boers and the British 
had no substantial grounds of quarrel, neither having 
anything to gain from the other. This to us seems such 
an absolute misreading of the whole story from beginning 
to end that argument with anyone who could think it a 
true reading becomes simply idle. There are two 
features of Mr. Morley’s speech which we regret. We 
regret that he should condescend to atrocity-mongering 
—he might leave that to Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man—it is beneath Mr. Morley. We regret that he should 
misrepresent the policy of settling British immigrants 
in South Africa as turning out the old inhabitants. It 
is nothing of the kind. The policy is to settle English- 
men amongst the old population that the numerical 


_ balance between the two races may better be attained. 


to the great underlying difference ; the difference be- 
tween an empire proper and that curious, anomalous | 


constitutional product, Oceana. Hadrian doubtless 
was actuated by antiquarian, geographic, and ethnologic 
curiosity, he took the intellectual interest in the different 
parts and peoples of his empire that so cultivated a man 


must do ; but he went for far other objects than that. | 


He went to inspect, to overlook, to see that his officers 
were doing their duty to him and their duty to those 
he ruled. He too made speeches and received con- 
gratulatory addresses, but they were by the way : they 
were but the asides to his part in the imperial play, 
they were not the part itself. The real significance of 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall’s tour is that they 
represented the ideal unity of the British nation, and 
were received as such by the great constituent elements 
in that nation oversea. Where the unifying fact or 
facts of the British Empire really lie it would be diffi- 
cult to say, but the Crown is very clearly the unifying 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Edinburgh was framed 
on lines which are by this time familiar and just 
a trifle wearisome. We do not think that the public 
wants to hear any more at this hour about ‘the 
insolent ultimatum”, or even about the past achieve- 
ments of the War Office in the despatch and mainten- 
ance of 250,000 troops to South Africa. The country 
is anxious to learn that the Cabinet, to whom Mr. 
Wyndham tells us Lord Kitchener’s plans are submitted 
every week, are doing their very best to supply Lord 
Kitchener with everything in the shape of horses and 
men that may be necessary to hunt down the remnants 
of commandoes. On this point the news that the cavalry 
brigade at Aldershot is under orders to sail and that 
large purchases of horses have been made in Russia 
is more reassuring than Mr. Chamberlain’s periods. 


Two points in Mr. Chamberlain’s utterances are 
regrettable. Nothing but irritation is caused by telling 
France, Germany, and Austria that they have done 
much more barbarous things in past wars than we are 
doing in South Africa. And for a member of Lord 
Salisbury’s Cabinet to doubt whether he is inclined to 
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retract the threats which he used to hurl against the 
House of Lords in his salad days borders on indecency. 


** Heaven save us from metaphor!” fervently exclaimed | 


Paul Louis Courier in the celebrated ‘‘ Pamphlet”. 
Mr. Wyndham in the course of a lively speech at 


Dover compared the position of Sir Henry Campbell- | 


Bannerman to ‘‘ the energetic vibration of a stationary 
motor-car”’, and that of his party to ‘‘a lightship 
which went nowhere itself but warned other ships 
where not to go”. There is something Irish about 
this incongruous profusion of images, which is amusing 
enough. The only comment we have to make is that 
both a motor-car and a lightship are good for some- 
thing; whereas we fail to see what useful function 
in the political system is discharged by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his pro-Boer tail. 


Talking of metaphors, much finer, because more 
accurate, is Lord Milner’s comparison of the war toa 
slewly dying fire, which causes alarm by blazing out in 
places, where the firemen and the hose are wanted, but 
is dying all the time. Lord Milner has come to the 
conclusion that it is no use waiting for the war to end 
before the resumption of mining and agricultural in- 
dustry, as ‘‘ formally the war may never end”. That 
is undoubtedly the best view of the situation, and we 
rather wonder that so shrewd a man as Lord Milner 
did not express it earlier. There will be no formal 
declaration of peace, and no precise moment at which it 
will be possible to say with literal truth, ‘‘ the war is 
over”. But if Johannesburg and the railways can be 
protected, and a supply of ‘‘ boys” can be convoyed on 
to the Rand, there is no reason why the mines should 
not resume work, while the guerilla “‘ fringe” is being 
dealt with by soldiers and constabulary. Every mail is 
now taking mining engineers, managers, and financiers 
out to the Cape, and gradually things in South Africa 
will glide back into a more or less normal condition. 
Unfortunately the expense for the nation must continue 
to be heavy for a long time ahead. 


There has been a recrudescence of sentimental fervour 
over the state of the concentration camps in South 
Africa. The facts of the position, when we have dis- 
counted the pious but unrelated vapourings, are quite 
clear. The campaign made the formation of concen- 
tration camps imperative on the score both of humanity 
and of strategy. Ifthe women and children had been 
left in their scattered homes they would have died of 
starvation. While the compromise of trying to feed 
them in their homes and of allowing them access to the 
towns and our camps was adopted, the women both 
acted as spies and themselves became successful snipers. 
The necessity then of the concentration camps is beyond 
dispute and the discussion is narrowed to the manner of 
their management. The percentage of deaths con- 
tinues to be lamentable ; the mortality among the chil- 
dren is 440 per thousand and among adults 264 per 
thousand, but the problems of war are not to be solved 
by the formule of peace. Food is hard to come by in 
Africa; there has been a sort of meat famine in Johan- 
nesburg ; the condition of many of the refugees, about 
whom Radical sentimentalists have nothing to say, has 
been much worse than in the concentration camps. 


Facts are only remedied by facts; and only those 
who have special knowledge of the circumstances need 
be listened to. Mr. Trevelyan talks of ‘‘ discrediting 
our good name beyond repair” : what we want to know 
is how the state of the camps can be made better. 
Some definite suggestions have been approved by 
Mr. De Villiers, a Boer who writes from Paris: that 
the camps should be split up and a number of the 
women and children sent to the seaside. He evidently 
has a high idea of British liberality as compared with 
that of his own countrymen. Even the Boer leaders 
from Mr. Kruger downwards have sent their wives to 
be looked after by the British; some of them no doubt 
with a definite desire to tax their enemies. It is more 
than doubtful if the change from the high veldt to the 
sea coast would be any benefit, while the process would 
expose the troops engaged in carrying it out to every 
Boer method of attack and retard the campaign gener- 
ally. Much of the illness is said to be due to the un- 
cleanly habits of the Boer women; of the difficulties 


of providing food and of giving conveyance the Boer 
commandoes are the cause; for the high mortality 
throughout Africa nothing is to blame but just a state 
of war. 


Canon Gore has broken his golden silence as to the 
war. It is a pity. Intellectually he is so much to us 
all, to the Church’s hold on educated men a very pillar 
of strength, that it is entirely regrettable that he 
should allow himself to be drawn into a position which 
identifies him with party politics, and will certainly 
weaken his influence for good on all but the compara- 
tively few who think with those who urged him to 
write that letter to the ‘‘ Times ”. Humanitarian senti- 
ment may be a very amiable thing, but amiable 
things like amiable men may be entirely out of 
place in critical positions. Canon Gore evidently felt 
that there would be something childish and feeble in a 
mere shriek at the mortality in the concentration 
camps if he did not make some practical suggestions ; 
but unfortunately his suggestions are not practical. It 
is a pity,—we have heard many cordially friendly church- 
men, and not Tories alone, express the view—that this 
half-hysterical sentimentalism does infect the Liberal 
High Church school. It does them harm. It largely 
explains the aloofness from such very well intentioned 
bodies as the Christian Social Union of most men of 
action. 


Two telegrams have been received from Lord 
Kitchener both of which contain very satisfactory 
evidence of the mobility of the English columns. 
Three times the Boers have been overtaken by mounted 
troops and defeated in running fights ; on one occasion 
our troops covered more than forty miles between sun- 
set and sun-rise. Colonel Dawkins near Bethel at the 
end of last week captured three laagers, without losing 
a man. At one spot only have the Boers become 
aggressive: under Delarey and Kamp they made a 
determined attack on Von Donop’s column, in some 
thick bush near the Great Marico River. We lost 
2 officers and 26 men killed; 5 officers and 50 men 
wounded. The enemy left 4o dead on the ground. 
The extent of the rains during the last few days makes 
it improbable that any definite engagements will be 
heard of until the floods are abated ; but a compensating’ 
activity is reported among the intriguers at Mr. Kruger’s 
home in Holland. 


A letter, alleged to have been written to Lord 
Kitchener by Mr. Steyn, has been published. Mr. 
Steyn with ingenuous pride takes trouble to prove that 
whereas at one time Cape Colony, the Orange River 
Colony and a great part of the Transvaal were in the 
hands of the English the Boer arms have been so 
successful that Cape Colony is practically dominated by 
Boers, that only the principal towns and railways 
in the Orange River Colony are held by the English 
and that Mr. Steyn and his fellow-rulers, whoever they 
may be, have appointed landrosts in most of the towns 
and are the practical governors of the country. This 
confident assertion of success hardly bears comparison 
with the letters captured in the Boer capital on wheels 
from which Mr. Steyn galloped without his presidential 
coat. The letter concludes with the suggestion that 
terms of peace should be discussed ; but Mr. Steyn too 
much resembles the usual horse-dealer whose extrava- 
gant laudations of the animal bear no relation to the 
price he is willing to accept. If the first part of Mr. 
Steyn’s letter were true, he would be almost in a position 
to demand from us a large indemnity and a good slice 
of Cape territory. 


A really excellent parody has been written by the 
editor whom General Buller accused of raking in the 
garbage of the past. He has just published in detailed 
form the heliogram which he says was sent by General 
Buller to General White after Colenso. Both the 
heliogram and the explanation of it are most neatly 
framed on General Buller’s style. There is the 
mysterious civilian, corresponding to Sir Redvers’ 
menacing journalist, who somehow read the cypher 
telegram in Ladysmith, hurried home and dictated it 
to the editor of the ‘‘ National Review”. The wording 
of the heliogram, which commanded General White to 
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surrender, to burn his cyphers and generally to do what 
he ought not, has the true ‘‘ spatch-cocked ” style. The 
rest of the parody tails off into a rambling conjecture 


’ that Colenso should have been fought on 15 December 


instead of 17 December when General White had been 
asked to co-operate. The only fault to be found with 
the parody, which is thoroughly artistic otherwise, is 
a certain lack of verisimilitude. How did the civilian 
read the cyphered heliogram ? How did he get at the 
knowledge that Colenso should have been fought on 
17 October? We would also have liked to know how 
accurate was the civilian’s memory. But these smaller 
deficiencies in an excellent jeu d’esprit may be for- 
given in a production otherwise delightfully conceived. 


The South African Compensation Commission have 
held their last meeting. During their recess it was 
settled by diplomacy that a lump sum should be 
given to the several nations out of which they 
should themselves satisfy the claims of their own 
people. The amount of the sum to be paid to France 
and Holland is not yet fixed; but probably the grand 
total of all the claims will amount to rather less than 
£100,000. The nations have accepted the principle 
that the compensation is an act of grace, of courtesy, 
not of compulsory justice, and the final settlement of 
this very delicate business has been completed not only 
without friction but rather to the encouragement of 
international amity. The commission had to deal with a 
pretty congeries of naif villains, as the several nations 
will themselves discover ; but the skill, patience and wit 
of Sir John Ardagh have already disclosed the more 
elaborate hypocrites, and it is likely that even the most 
anti-English nations will make as short work as the 
English commission of the remaining claims under the 
head of moral and intellectual damages. The English 


commission proved so business-like that they wiped off | 


an average of £6,000 odd at each of more than sixty 
meetings. 


There appears no doubt that Russia has actually 
commenced the railway advance into Persia. This 
first step to strategic occupation according to modern 
ideas takes shape in the construction of a branch line 
from Askabad to Meshed. It would be erroneous to 
associate this activity with recent events in Afghanistan. 
The project is an old one and it doubtless owes its 
practical inception at the present moment to the de- 
velopment by the Indian Government of the Nushki 
trade route which has opened up an important and 
growing traffic between India and Eastern Persia. The 
Russian project is primarily a commercial one but it also 
serves Strategical purposes by providing an alternative 
military route to Herat. It may be that the unusual 
and unexpected firmness displayed by Britain in the 
Gulf has hastened Russia to make good her hold on 
Northern Persia. If there is any truth in the reported 
project of a branch line from Khushk—the present 
Afghan terminus — to Chahel Dukhtardn, her most 
advanced point of contact with the Afghan frontier, 
the movement rather betokens anxiety to throw as 
many tentacles as possible around Herat. 


We do not know who “ Civis Britannicus” may be, 
but from the fact that the ‘“‘ Times” prints his letters 
in large type we may infer that he is a serious student of, 
if not a practitioner in, politics. How anyone with any 
pretension to that title can discuss gravely the fantastic 
proposal of Mr. Gibson Bowles that the King should 
preside at Cabinet Councils passes comprehension. 
Mr. Bowles wishes to revive the power of the Crown 
as a counterpoise to the power of the Ministry. As 
“*Civis Britannicus” points out, that question was 
settled by the Revolution of 1688, for the Cabinet is 
merely the executive committee of the House of 
Commons. But ‘‘Civis Britannicus” ha$ a revival of 
his own to propose, namely, Sir William Temple’ 
plan for making the Privy Council a consultative 
or advisory body to the Sovereign. Naturally 
** Civis Britannicus ” does not mean the Privy Council 
as at present constituted, but purged of the 
crowd of nobodies and filled with eminent men from 
the colonies. Suppose sucha clearance and reconstitu- 
‘tion were feasible, what is the King to do with the 


| advice given to the Sovereign by his Ministers were 
_ the contrary of that given by his Privy Council, which 
must he follow? All these plans for checking the 
so-called irresponsible power of the Cabinet are what 
Disraeli called ‘‘ the fantastic schemes of presumptuous 
pedantry”. A weak Government is the danger, not a 
strong one. And if there could be a greater danger 
than a weak Ministry, it would be to place executive 
power in the hands of a mob, whether its component 
items were entitled to write ‘‘ M.P.” after their names 
or ‘right honourable” before them. 


The Duke of Devonshire, who has been at the head 
of the State system of Education now for several years, 
admitted in his speech at Liverpool on Saturday that 
he has never been able to understand the educational 
experts’ arguments in the House of Lords. This is not 
very encouraging either way. Educationists do indeed 
very often talk nonsense, but it is unfortunate that the 
Head of our national system of Education should 
not yet have attained enough technical knowledge 
to be able even to refute these experts when they 
do talk nonsense, not to mention the _ inability 
to appreciate their points when they talk sense— 
which at times they do. Can the Duke expect much 
general interest in education, if his own interest, stimu- 
lated by his profound sense of national responsibility, 
has not taken him any farther than that ? 


Even less encouraging is another piece of educa- 
tional testimony which the London School Board was 
discussing on Thursday, the Report of the Board 
Inspectors—a very able document. Suspicious of the 
real progress in their schools, they tested some 13 
departments, 8 boys’ and 5 girls’, including 3 Higher 
Grade Schools, in the arithmetic of the Upper 
Standards, examining 1,611 papers in all. Out of a 
possible 22 marks, 14 per cent. obtained over 18, 
33 per cent. not more than 5, and 13 per cent. no marks 
at all. This test was conducted on most rational 
principles, consideration being expressly given to an 
intelligent working of the sum, even if the result was 
wrong, and two marks were given for neatness. We 
have no hesitation in saying that this reveals a state of 
things simply scandalous. No wonder Mr. Yoxall 
should be anxious to suppress this report; but Mr. 
Graham Wallas had a different notion of honesty. At 
the same time we entirely dissent from Mr. Wallas’ 
attack on the present educational tendency to more 
freedom and less examination. Neither do we absolve 
the Board of Education. We believe in Sir John 
Gorst, but he is not all-powerful. In short, it is alla 
muddle. Certainly a new departure is needed. 


In his speech at Dundee Mr. Morley concluded an 
unecstatic review of the effect of the Carnegie trust on 
Scotch Universities with a pleasantly phrased plea for 
a high standard of culture. The Scots are so intensely 
businesslike that they need reminding that their Uni- 
versities were founded to supply an education more 
‘“humane ” than the mechanical arts and profes- 
sions ; and his reference to the maxim of Prin- 
cipal Donaldson that the study of ancient literature 
and life was the best preparation for modern litera- 
ture and life will be approved by the philosophic 
qualities still at war in every Scotsman with his 
commercial instincts. Fortunately Mr. Morley did 
not touch on controversial topics; but from his 
reference to ‘‘ public necessities, national necessities 
—Imperial necessities, if they liked” may we gather 
that Mr. Morley’s literary culture is slowly adding 
width to his political philosophy ? The wave of educa- 
tional fervour to which he referred is certainly a good 
sign and is especially manifest in Scotland, where at 
last Dr. Johnson’s dictum has been appreciated: 
‘‘much may be done with a Scotchman if he be caught: 
young”. 

Lord Masham excites admiration for the determina- 
tion with which he sticks to his guns as to protection. 
We are not quite sure that everybody will find the new 
theory he has discovered easy to be grasped. Put 
shortly Lord Masham says that imports can be paid for 
by imports as well as by exports. In other words 


advice of the Privy Council when he gets it? If the | when free-traders assert that there is no need to trouble 
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about excess of imports because exports must always 
keep pace with them they do not allow for the fact 
that acertain proportion of imports are paid for by 
other classes of imports and not by exports at all. 
Lord Masham is quite right in pointing out that the 
late Mr. McKinley is not to be called a free-trader 
on account of his last speech. It was in favour of 
reciprocity treaties, not free trade. 


It is putting the fact very mildly to say that the 
appointment of Mr. J. A. Rentoul K.C. as one of the 
Judges of the City of London Court is not popular at 
the Bar. Thereis positive resentment over it. Onthe 
several occasions when Commissioner Kerr was said to 
be on the point of retiring, Mr. Rentoul’s name was 
always mentioned without any apparent reason that 
members of the Bar could discover, at least in his pro- 
fessional position. They always persisted in declaring 
that rough partisanship on political platforms could form 
no valid claim on an important judicial office ; and the 
recent appointment of Mr. Lumley Smith K.C. to the 
senior judgeship of the City Court seemed to make a 
mere political nomination in the Jast degree unlikely. 
In theory our system of placing appointments in the 
hands of the Lord Chancellor protects the Judicial 
Bench from the wire-pulling of municipal cliques, but in 
practice it appears we are not so far removed from 
American methods as most of us would like to believe. 
To be a lively political jokist ought not to ensure a 
judgeship. 


Mr. Francis Galton was not successful in adopting 
the rdle of Plato. He took as his subject at the 
Anthropological Institute the ‘‘ possible improvement 
of the human breed under the existing conditions of 
law and sentiment”. His lecture reads like a parody 
from the *‘New Republic”. As aman of science he 
gravely suggested that clever young men and women 
should be labelled and encouraged by diplomas to 
marry one another at an early age. The suggestion 
opens a delightful prospect of young men and women 
cramming for the matrimonial schools ; and the lecturer 
with true scientific cynicism denied that likes or dis- 
likes would materially interfere with his project for 
‘* first-class” marriages. He further followed Plato by 
proposing that landowners should only select as tenants 
and servants persons of the finer type. What was to 
be done with the percentage of humanity which did not 
come up to the examination standard was not discussed. 
Presumably he would “‘ gulf” them all and ultimately 
forbid their intermarriage. Apart from the wayward 
folly of his whole scheme Mr. Galton made the common 
mistake of statisticians that physical development and 
the capacity to pass examinations are the only tests of 
the right man. 


The Bank rate was raised from 3 per cent. to 4 per 
cent. at the meeting of the Court un Thursday. The 
advance is judicious in view of the total decrease 
of £4,250,000 in the total reserve since the end of 
September and the probable demand for gold in con- 
nexion with the imp2nding French Loan : the proportion 
is now 45% per cent. as against 483 per cent. last week. 
Consols have again fallen off, the movements for the 
week having been inconsiderable and mainly brought 
about by weak bull holders who have in many instances 
been obliged to sell; want of investment business and 
the anticipated advance in the value of money have also 
contributed to weakness in quotations in the Funds. 
The general tone in the stock markets has been brighter 
but the volume of transactions has been small. Home 
railway stocks in most instances show an advance on 
balance but do not close at the best in sympathy with 
the weakness in the Funds. American railroad shares 
opened weak but afterwards moved upwards on better 
advices from New York where a better Bank statement 
was disclosed than had been expected; until the 
Northern Pacific matter has been settled, however, no 
marked improvement in prices is likely. South African 
mining shares have been dull and Westralian and West 
Africans irregular with no special feature. Rio Tinto 
shares are harder on balance for the week and 
Anacondas easier. The Stock Exchange was closed 
on Friday. Consols 92,';. Bank rate 4 per cent. 
(31 October, 1901). 


THE ADVANCE OF LIBERAL IMPERIALISM. 


VV HEN the Imperial Liberal Council came into 

existence eighteen months ago we- pointed out 
that, if conducted with reasonable prudence, it had a 
great future before it, for it was tending in the only 
direction in which Liberalism to be successful could 
develop. Its members have steadily persevered in 
their aims, in the face of official snubs and the 
ostentatious coldness of many who held the Council’s 
views on the Opposition front bench. To-day they 
have the satisfaction of seeing as their president 
the most sympathetic figure among the younger 
Liberal statesmen, while the leading Liberal Imperial- 
ists are taking office among them. Thus common 
sense and the logic of conviction find their justifi- 
cation against the counsels of timorous acquiescence 
in the party shibboleth, which is the besetting sin 
of the parliamentary system to-day. ‘‘A Scotchman” 
said Dr. Johnson ‘‘must be a very stern moralist 
who does not love Scotland better than truth”, 
so the party politician who will not assert the 
essential unity of his party in the face of the most 
overwhelming evidence of its disunion is a being of 
refreshing honesty. The cynical derived considerable 
entertainment from the resolutions of unalterable con- 
fidence in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s generalship 
which were passed at meetings where his mutinous 
lieutenants had promulgated views altogether repellent 
to him. If anything could arouse that inglorious 
politician from his complacency, it surely would be the 
knowledge that the body which he attacked in the most 
virulent terms, and doubtless expected to extinguish 
with Caledonian wit, had secured the support of his ablest 
and most promising colleagues. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to add that his own latest utterance, the speech at 
Stirling, has probably hastened the catastrophe. If any- 
thing could certify schism in a party, it surely would be 
the recognition and encouragement by a large section of 
its leaders of a society whose tenets had been denounced 
by their chief as damnable heresies, and its members as 
outcasts from the true faith. No party leader in our 
time has ever received a more mortifying blow to his 
amour propre, but then no party leader has ever so 
assiduously courted one. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s erratic and confusing course during the 
last two years has destroyed all the sympathy which 
feeling might prompt, or reason excuse, in other 
circumstances. It is more profitable to consider the 
political problem in which Sir Henry is hardly a 
factor. 

We believe that Lord Rosebery was entirely right 
when he pointed to Liberal Imperialism as the party of 
the future. It is the only Liberalism which has a 
chance of surviving to supply the country with an 
alternative government. The course of events during 
the last century evolved two parties, one of which 
ultimately came to regard England almost entirely 
from an internal point of view, or from the standpoint 
of political or constitutional reforms, while the other 
looked at the national problem from the position 
of England in her relations with foreign Powers. 
The consequence is that the Liberal party considered 
that it had a claim to be supreme in all matters 
of political development at home, while it came to 
be generally regarded as hopelessly incapable in all 
questions of foreign policy. This rough and ready 
classification of a home and a foreign party involves 
of course wild inaccuracies, but undoubtedly it has 
prevailed to a large extent throughout the Empire. 
The advent of a Liberal Ministry has often aroused 
mistrust and apprehension in our dominions beyond 
the seas. It was a worthy ambition of many Liberals 
to free their party from this reproach. They have 
succeeded in doing this so far as they are themselves 
concerned. Throughout the Empire the knowledge 
that Lord Rosebery, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Henry Fowler were in power would not be 
resented, but the position of the party itself is by 
no means so clear, and it was to settle that highly 
important question that the Imperial Liberal Council 
came into being. They are apparently in a fair way 
to do so once for all. When they have succeeded, 
| the prospects of the acquisition of power by the Liberals 
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will be no longer remote. In some ways they should 
have a better chance of appealing to the man in 
the street, to whom all parties bow, than any other 
combination of politicians. The Empire as a unit, 
whose common interests clamour for recognition, has 
forced itself into notice in a way that the meanest 
intelligence cannot ignore, and the politician who does 
not put Imperial questions in the forefront of his pro- 
gramme has no longer any chance of securing the 
confidence of even the mother-country. On the other 
hand home problems will ere long come upon us with 
a rush, and the Liberai party has not yet outlived its 
pretensions to be regarded as a body qualified by 
tradition and association to deal with them. These 
pretensions are to a large extent a fictitious but still 
a valuable asset in party prospects, and the Unionist 
Government of the last six years has done comparatively 
little to demonstrate their falsity or establish their own 
zeal for improvement. For this they will suffer as 
they deserve to do, and the Liberals who have consti- 
tuted a party, whose zeal for the Empire as well as for 
social and administrative reform shall be undoubted, 
will profit by the apathy of their opponents. 

Perhaps the strangest factor in the whole situation is 
the position of Lord Rosebery. The man who foretold 
the future of Liberal Imperialism with singular astute- 
ness and who has done much to hasten its development 
has still no leading part in its active work. ‘‘ Bolder 
words and more timorous meaning were never brought 
together ” than in his utterances. Though undoubtedly 
those who initiated the movement looked to him for 
inspiration he yet has always hesitated to step forward 
and lead. He has preferred to lament over the state of 
his party or the nation while lacking the courage of 
action. For a man who has studied the career of the 
younger Pitt to ignore the great lesson of his hero’s 
life is a singular instance of incapacity to apply the 
teachings of history where one might have least 
expected to find it. There never was a crisis in public 
affairs at which a statesman might more easily have 
ignored his duty than in 1783. Pitt had not only the 
prescience which his biographer possesses but the 
courage which he lacks. He faced a mighty coalition 
almost without parliamentary help and subsequently 
beat it at the polls. True, he was convinced it was 
daily becoming more unpopular, but he had _ the 
strength to fight it where it was most powerful. Lord 
Rosebery has preferred like Dante ‘‘to make a party 
by himself”; but then he is not Dante, nor are the 
affairs of his party hopeless, as his pupils have demon- 
strated who are bettering their mentor’s instruction. 

Lord Rosebery is not the only politician who may 
learn something from the success of the Liberal 
Imperialist League. The cowardice of leading politi- 
cians in the face of opposition within the party and 
without is not a phenomenon confined to one side of 
the House, but it has grown into a scandal which must 
be checked if any health is to remain in the body 
politic. Not only the critical conscience but the world 
at large, which is not unduly critical in matters of 
moral obligation, is becoming weary of the drowsy 
atmosphere of helplessness or nescience in which lead- 
ing politicians luxuriate. To-day there are only official 
leaders and these nominal guides either quote public 
opinion or ignore it. One says he will do anything 
that is wanted and the other that he will do nothing 
he is asked. This was not the attitude of the 
great statesmen of the past. The strong man with 
a purpose still dominates the scene, but the weakness 
and ineptitude of others leave untempered the coarse- 
ness which often disfigure his methods. Until other 
leaders emulate his decision of purpose his figure will 
continue to stand for the strength of England before 
the Empire and the world. We therefore welcome 
the progress of the Liberal Imperialist League not 
so much because of the general soundness of its views 
on Imperial matters as because it has shown that it is 
easy enough even to-day for the common sense and 
courage of a few young men to put to shame the 
nerveless incompetence of machine politicians, and to 
open the way for a healthier, freer and bolder develop- 
4ment of political life. 


THE DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH. 


O one who has followed the incidents of the 
rebellion in the Cape Colony can fail to know 
that the Dutch Reformed Church is an anti-English 
agency; but probably very few are aware how openly 
the predikants have identified themselves with the Boer 
cause. As it is, the influence of the predikant and the 
abuse of his position as a minister of religion form a 
serious element in the present situation in South Africa. 
The Dutch Reformed Church in fact is a political 
and social factor which must be duly observed and 
understcod if we are to arrive at a true knowledge of 
things in South Africa, upon which alone a permanent 
settlement can be based. 

Taking the census of 1891, we find that 228,627 
persons, or over 60 per cent. of the total European 
population of the colony returned as ‘“‘ Protestant”, 
are members of the Dutch Reformed Church. And 
this Protestant total includes the entire white popula- 
tion with the exception of some 20,000 Roman 
Catholics and Jews. In virtue of its numerical 
superiority the Dutch Reformed Church has been 
treated as the National Church of the Colony, and as 
such it benefited in the sum annually appropriated to 
the service of religious worship by the Colonial Govern- 
ment, until the voluntary system was introduced in 
1875. At this date an Act was passed which provided 
for the gradual withdrawal and ultimate extinction of 
the grants hitherto made to the various religious 
bodies in the Colony. This measure was the work 
of the first Parliament elected after the establishment 
of Responsible Government, and it gave expression, 
therefore, to the will of the majority of the colonists. 
Up to the establishment of Responsible Government 
the Dutch Church had no grievance against the 
British Government; and since that event it has had 
every opportunity of securing its own interests in the 
Cape Legislature. Nor has the individual minister 
been subjected to any disability. In the country 

.districts the predikant possesses an influence second 
only to that of the resident magistrate and civil commis- 
sioner—offices often combined in the person of one 
official. Yet notwithstanding the absence of any legiti- 
mate cause of complaint the predikants have, with few 
exceptions, manifested an antipathy to the English 
colonists and latterly to the Imperial Government. To 
give one instance, in itself sufficient, the founder of the 
Afrikander Bond was Mr. J. S. du Toit, the minister of 
the Dutch Reformed Church at the Paarl. His appli- 
cation of religious principles to current political events 
may be gathered from the tone of hiscomments on the 
first Boer War, published in ‘‘ De Patriot”. ‘‘* God’s 
hand has been visible in the history of our people so as 
it never has been since the days of Israel.” It was 
‘‘fear from God which made the English soldiers 
powerless”, and so on. Apart from racial feeling two 
circumstances have contributed to the hostility of 
the Dutch Reformed Church. In the first place 
the predikant is a seventeenth-century Calvinist. His 
doctrines are those of the Corpus Discipline of the 
Dutch Church, and he regards the Church of England 
as dangerously near to the Church of Rome. In the 
second, he still believes that the subordination of the 
coloured races to the European is a divine ordinance. 
Both of these prejudices were artfully exploited by the 
Afrikander Bond propaganda. ‘‘ Let it be well under- 
stood ”, the leaders of the Bond advised, ‘“‘ that English 
domination will also bring religious intolerance and ser- 
vitude, for it is a very frail link which separates the 
English State Church from actual Romanism, and its 
proselytism en bloc is only a matter of short time”. 
And again, ‘‘ Equally repugnant and dangerous is 
England’s policy towards the coloured races, whom she 
aims, for the sake of industrial profit, at elevating to 
equal rank with whites, in direct conflict with scriptural 
authority—a policy which incites coloured people to 
rivalry with their superiors, and can only end in common 
disaster ”. 

But it is the action of the Dutch Reformed Church 
during the present struggle that especially concerns us. 
After the Bloemfontein Conference it sent an address to 
the High Commissioner urging the policy of ‘‘ concilia- 
tion”. The differences between the British Government 
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and President Kruger did not constitute a sufficient 
cause for war. In March, 1900, it issued a manifesto 
in which these significant sentences occur. ‘‘ Whether 
our people will continue to resist the severe strain upon 
their loyalty after the indignities to which many of 
them have been exposed since the commencement of 
the war we cannot undertake to predict. We some- 
times fear—and our fears are not altogether unfounded 
—that, unless wiser and more conciliatory counsels 
prevail, the Dutch of the Cape Colony, hitherto as loyal 
as any of Her Majesty’s subjects in any part of her 
Empire, may be driven into disaffection.” This it must 
be remembered was after the north-east of the Colony 
had gone over to the enemy, and after Lord Milner had 
informed Lord Roberts that it would be dangerous from 
a political point of view for the army with which the 
advance to Bloemfontein was to be accomplished to be 
withdrawn from the Cape Colony. In January, 1901, 
the Presbytery of the Dutch Church at Amsterdam 
determined to address a lettes to the Reformed Churches 
of England, and another letter to the King, pro- 
testing against the ‘‘ atrocities and crimes ” perpetrated 
by the British army in the “‘ war of extermination” 
which was being prosecuted in South Africa. Copies of 
these letters were forwarded to ministers of religion in 
Great Britain, and the document was accompanied by 
a printed sheet of ‘‘ testimonies as to the way in which 
the war is being waged in South Africa”. One of these 
**testimonies”’ merits quotation for its unconscious 
humour. It refers to a myth which was exploded by 
Mr. Brodrick in the House of Commons, and it is 
introduced by the Presbytery with this sentence, here 
reproduced verbatim. ‘‘The Star, 21 December 
1900. The following is an extract from a speech held 
by Captain Fergison on Thuesday evening in honour of 
a cattle show and reported in the ‘Sussex Daily XX 
News’.” 

But while the Dutch Reformed Church as a body 
covered its official acts with a veil of moderation, 
individual ministers gave utterance to their real senti- 
ments without the slightest reserve. At a meeting 
convened by the Bond and held at Burghersdorp 
in June, 1899, a resolution was proposed in which 
the hope was expressed that the Bloemfontein Con- 
ference, then being held, ‘‘ would be crowned with 
success”. Speaking in support of this resolution, 
Professor J. Lion Cachet, ‘‘head of the Reformed 
Church of South Africa”, enforced the danger 
of the threatened war by the following remarkable 
illustration : ‘‘ Now, war with the Transvaal was a 
terrible matter. They all had _ relatives — fathers, 
brothers, sons or daughters—in the Transvaal, and 
what was their duty in this matter? He had a son in 
the Orange Free State, and in the case of war with the 
Transvaal this state would certainly be involved. Must 
he say to his son, ‘Come home and hide in your mother’s 
bed-room’? or must he say, ‘Act like a man, and 
defend the freedom of the land you live in’? . . . Was 
it right that foreign countries like Australia and America 
should interfere in the quarrel, and that they with 
children in the Transvaal should keep silence?” 
Another predikant, the Rev. Louis Petrus Vorster, 
speaking to the same resolution expressed his opinion 
that the Conference was ‘‘a great mistake”. ‘‘ The 
Transvaal”, he said, ‘‘knew what to do without 
advice, and England’s aim was merely to hamper 
and hem in the Transvaal. He was weary of 
England’s threats of war against the Transvaal. . . . 
England would need a force of 150,000. Where would 
she get ships enough to convey such an army, where 
horses and provisions? Certainly not in the Colony, 
for even if they remained neutral here they would not 
sell their horses and forage to England, and so help in 
the war against their brothers. England’s threat was 
only a threat, the talk of a man with an unloaded gun. 
One hundred Transvaalers would shoot one thousand 
Englishmen dead”. A third speaker was the head of 
the Dutch Reformed Church Theological Seminary at 
Burghersdorp, du Plessis by name. His remarks were 
equally vigorous, but it is more to the purpose to notice 
the action of the thirty or forty students, who were at that 
time being trained by him for the pastorate of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. The opinions of these young men may 


' be gathered from a characteristic extract from the college 
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magazine—the ‘‘ Studenten Blad 26 May, 1899. 
The subject treated is the attitude of the Dutch colonists 
towards the English. After asserting that it is impos- 
sible to love the English, the writer replies to the 
objection that ‘‘the Bible teaches us to love our 
enemies”. The text, he says, cannot be applied. 
‘** Race-hatred is something quite distinct from personal 
enmity. When I meet an Englishman as a private 
individual, I must regard him as my fellow creature ; if, 
however, I meet him as an Englishman, then I, as an 
Africander, must regard him as the enemy of my nation 
and of my religion—as a wolf that is endeavouring to 
creep into the fold. This is the chief reason why we 
must regard them as our enemies ; they are the enemies 
of our religion. . . . let us fight for our religion.” 
On 16 November—little more than a month after the 
outbreak of the war—the Burghersdorp Theological 
Seminary was closed. The students had joined the 
Church militant. 


YOUNG CRIMINALS. 


“| eee is hardly any feature of our social life more 

suggestive of defective civilisation, and dangers 
to that civilisation as it exists, than the persistent con- 
tinuance, and as some hold the actual increase, of specific 
classes of criminals. It is difficult to say whether the 
professional criminal of great physical power, cool 
determination and tenacious purpose is more dangerous, 
and more ominous to society, than the habitual criminal 
of weak and unstable nervous organisation whose tem- 
perament suggests disease rather than wickedness. 
To a great extent our means of protection for ourselves 
and property, or of improvement of the mental and 
physical nature of criminals themselves, if our thoughts 
tend to philanthropy, are very strictly limited. There 
are the ordinary methods of punishment, very crude, 
and, as to their principles and theory, very imperfectly 
understood even after the many years of discussion on 
the prevention and treatment of crime. We have im- 
proved prisons outwardly ; we have adopted the theory 
at last, in rather a feeble manner however, that they are 
to be used as well for reformation as for punishment, 
and in consequence have introduced methods of classi- 
fication, of segregation, and other means of moralising 
the condition of criminals under detention. But as to the 
causes and conditions which produce the criminal 
whether they are merely his external disadvantages, as 
compared with other members of society, or such as 
reduce his character below the ordinary level, the 
philanthropist is to a great extent helpless. He is 
fettered in his special work by the ‘‘ great frame of 
things”. After all efforts of the Howard Association, 
of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, and other 
admirable societies and devoted individuals, it is still 
doubtful whether crime is actually decreasing. A learned 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions lately said that crime is 
not decreasing, it is only undetected ; and he instanced 
the number of undetected burglaries evidently com- 
mitted by experienced and trained men at least as 
intelligent as the ordinary artisan. 

In spite however of limitations there is well-grounded 
hopefulness amongst students of criminal problems 
that something more than palliatives are at their 
disposal, that they need not depend helplessly on the 
chance course which wider and more general political 
or social reforms may take. There are preventive 
methods which have not yet been fully tried. One such 
method especially is taking more definite shape. The 
criminal begins young; if he is not caught young by 
other agencies than the policeman he will become the 
recidivist, the despair of reformers and of society. His 
criminality may be the effect of social disadvantages or 
of mental constitution, more probably of both in combi- 
nation. Mr. Ruggles-Brise in the recent Prisons Report 
referred to the young persons who found in prison a 
welcome relief from the terrible home surroundings in 
which they have been reared. In the admirable book 
of Dr. Maurice de Fleury on the ‘‘ Criminal Mind”, 
most of his suggestions relate to the means of affording 
to such young criminals sound moral and practical 
education directed to the purpose of fitting them in 
habit and motive for the occupations of a regular life. 
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On the other hand he has a proposal for utilising the 
instinct for rough methods in a certain class of young 
criminals, which is probably the old uneradicated strain 
of savagery, by a course of preparatory discipline, and 
their subsequent drafting into foreign legions for service 
in colonies which the ordinary French conscript dreads. 
To win glory and better pay is the moral stimulus 
provided in this plan. We need not discuss it; and we 
only mention it to illustrate in what direction the minds 
of criminologists are tending. In England we are 
taking up this idea. We print in another part of this 
Review a letter from Mr. W. Haldane Porter who calls 
attention to what is being done, and is hoped to be done, 
in this way by the London Prison Visitors Association 
which has been founded by Mr. Ruggles-Brise, the 
Chairman of the Prison Commission. In the Annual 
Report of the Howard Association for 1901 there is a 
reference to the lately organised special classes for 
young prisoners at Bedford Gaol, and to the similar 
classes now being formed for Borstal Prison 
in Kent. The views of Mr. Ruggles-Brise are 
that special treatment within the prison walls, 
and energetic surveillance after discharge, will do 
much: to prevent young criminals between the ages of 
sixieen and twenty-one from degenerating into hardened 
and habitual offenders. The object of the Prison 
Visitors Association is to work in connexion with these 
classes; its members undertaking personal respon- 
sibility for surveillance after discharge, and the Associa- 
tion endeavouring to procure employment in cases 
where it has reason to believe in the fitness of its 
protégés. Wecall attention to the work of the Associa- 
tion because it is not mere charity, but an experiment 
in education with defined social objects. With the 
proper discrimination of young criminals, by means of 
the prison classes, into categories according to their 
various grades of ability and moral character, as con- 
ditioned by physical and cerebral organisation, the 
feasible and proper methods of helping them will be 
determined for the Association. We hope it will takea 
large view of the possibilities in this direction, and will 
not assume that its beneficiaries must be provided for 
only in the lowest of unskilled occupations. It will not 
be amiss to take a hint even from Dr. de Fleury’s above- 
mentioned project, and see if it can be ‘‘ rendered into 
English” in any way. We also hope that the Associa- 
tion may help in the very serious task of weeding 
out those unhappy persons whose criminal instincts are 
the expression of a constitution below the human par, 
and enforcing the duty of the State towards them as of 
persons sick in mind and body, who are at once para- 
sites and a danger to the community. 


THE SPOILING OF RICHMOND. 


HE letter from ‘‘ Michael Field” published in last 

week’s SATURDAY REVIEW reminded our readers 
that the beauty of the river from Richmond to 
Twickenham is by no means saved and that one part, 
the nearest to Richmond Bridge, is threatened with 
immediate ruin. Marble Hill, the most important 
-block in the middle distance of the view as seen from 
Richmond Hill, is probably safe now. The Joint Com- 
mittee of the County Council and other bodies con- 
cerned has reported and drawn up a scheme for sharing 
the expense of purchase. Of the £72,000 required 
the County Council will be asked tor half and to 
undertake the upkeep of the property as a 
public park. The County Councils of Middlesex 
and Surrey, the Carporation of the City and that of 
Richmond and the District Council of Twickenham are 
invited to bear a proportionate share in the expense, 
and the Hammersmith Borough Council has hand- 
somely come forward to shoulder a part of the burden. 
Twickenham gets off very easily at the figure of 4 3,000. 
It shows the temper of local councils and how hopeless 
it is to expect from them foresight and a large view in 
such matters that when the report came up for discus- 
sion the proposal to present Twickenham with a mag- 
nificent park for the trifle of £3,000 was received by 
several members with grumbling and voted against by 
three. There was still hankering after ‘‘ ornamental 
villas” on part of the estate ; but happily the County 


Council has been firm on that point. The remnants of 
beauty in the neighbourhood of London are not safe in 
the hands of local bodies, too often identified with the 
building interest ; and it is a miserable and scandalous 
thing that no foresight is shown by the Central Govern- 
ment in scheduling the properties that should at all 
hazards be saved from the builder. The result is that 
when they are saved in the nick of time it is ata ruinous 
cost. Marble Hill has to be bought at double what it 
cost the speculator. Nor is this the only instance of 
local apathy and muddle. It will be remembered that 
a second estate, that of Lebanon House, was made over 
to the builders last summer at the same time as Marble 
Hill. The house, from its central position and accom- 
modation, would have made an admirable public library 
and was offered to the Council, with the part of the 
grounds facing the river, for an inconsiderable sum. 
The Council refused to entertain the proposal and 
has recently voted nearly the same amount for a 
house on the outskirts of Twickenham with a small 
waterlogged piece of ground attached to it—a trans- 
action not very explicable on the surface. On the 
Lebanon House property building is being pushed 
forward. But it is not only the Middlesex side of 
the river that requires watching. On the other side 
the Dysart property (extending from Ham House 
towards Kingston) is said to be ‘ripening for de- 
velopment ”’, and a bargain is proposed by which certain 
common rights over parts of the property should be 
extinguished in consideration of a strip of a hundred 
feet reserved to the public'along the bank. We hope 
any Bill introduced into the House with this aim will 
be carefully scrutinised. 

Such is the situation on the two sides of this 
famous reach of the river. Turn now to the part 
immediately above Richmond Bridge on the Mid- 
dlesex side. This is Cambridge House and its 
grounds, a fragment of the Cambridge Park where 
Francis Bacon once lived and gardened. A builder 
has covered this with small villas down to the 
back of the house, but there remains enough to 
preserve the lovely composition of meadow and tree 
on which the charm of the view from Richmond Bridge 
depends. The remainder of this is now being cut into 
for further building. From what was said at the 
Twickenham Council meeting it would seem that the 
meadow in front of Cambridge House was originally 
‘Lammas land”, that its enclosure is comparatively 
recent, and the sanction of building upon it merely one 
instance more of the local apathy that has lost other parts 
of the river front at Twickenham to public use. The 
price of redemption will no doubt now be high. The 
joint committee concerned in the purchase of Marble 
Hill refused, it is understood, to undertake the pre- 
servation of the whole river front from Richmond to 
Twickenham. Failing the Committee, the only hope is 
that private individuals should step in and save this very 
important corner. Now that Marble Hill is secured 
by wider action it is for public-spirited people in the 
neighbourhood, like Mr. Max Waechter and Sir 
J. Whittaker Ellis, to take the lead in an effort to save 
another link in the precious threatened chain. Other- 
wise, as our correspondent urges, the value of what 
has been saved will be very seriously diminished and 
the splendid opening of the scene from Richmond 
Bridge degraded beyond recovery. 


‘““LA RENTREE.” 


HAT idle, irresponsible interlude in life—the holiday 
season, once again being over, we, like any boule- 
vardier, any bourgeois, have taken train to Paris and 
undergone the indignities that await all patrons of 
**local lines” at the Octroi. Straight from a village 
whose shops display no valuables, where finery can be 
acquired only at the weekly market—the finest item 
for six or seven francs—we could not be suspected of 
concealing jewellery, silks, works of art in our port- 
manteaus. Yet our luggage was impounded, slapped 
and shaken bya stern official. Had we wine? poultry ? 
vegetables? No; not a bottle, not the feather 
of a bird, not the pip of a tomato. Sharply, we 
replied—resenting such imputations. Had we been 
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regarded as the iikely possessors of a tiara, a 
strip of precious brocade, and been questioned 
proportionately, we should have made some amiable 
response. But— ‘‘ farm. produce”! We-—rustics! 
Was our bearing rural? Was it likely that we should 
pack rude eatables into those spruce portmanteaus ? 
Could we possibly have as destination the Halles, as 
conveyances a market cart? We?... We, of the 
SATURDAY Review”! ... What, Monsieur? No, 
certainly not: no cheese whatsoever, it not being our 
business to deal in camembert, nor yet in gruyeére. 
Thus, the official. Thus, the rightful owners of the 
portmanteaus. Then, a grunt from the official and his 
mad mark in chalk on each trim valise ; from us, a dis- 
dainful glance, from the porter, a cab. And so across 
Paris: slowly along busy boulevards, gaily over kerb- 
stones and jerkily—bouncingly—over cobbled streets. 
Still, we did not hail the cocher, saying, ‘*‘ Why this 
recklessness ? Why risk your life, your horse’s life— 
above all our life ? We wish you well. We are prepared 
to give you ample evidence of ouresteem. Shall we not 
be presenting you soon with a liberal pourboire?”” We 
merely clutched the cushions, enjoying the jerks, the 
dangers. Six months had elapsed since last we 
experienced the same escapes, the same emotions. 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder: particularly 
fond were we of the cab, the cocher ; of the streets, the 
populace, of Paris. Six months after! Everywhere: 
memories. We recognised this shop, that corner; 
we remembered faces, we had glanced in former days 
at that very window. The same lights, the same 
movement ; the old warning from the trams, the familiar 
hoarse cries of the camelots, the usual spectacle of 
modistes hastening, flaneurs swaggering, waiters rush- 
ing to and fro. Everywhere exhilaration, fever—Paris 
was ‘‘ back” or was coming back at that moment, cabs 
as laden as ours followed or preceded us, their inmates 
glancing as we glanced, just as ‘‘reminiscent”. Soon 
they would be dismounting, exchanging compliments 
with the concierge. We, too, were about to be wel- 
comed, and after some practice had got to know our 
compliments by heart. It would be a question of 
**Bon jour”—at least a dozen times, and ‘‘ Que vous 
avez bonne mine ”— just as often; it would be a 
moment of bustling, of bowing, with the dog barking, 
the servants seizing and bearing off the portmanteaus, 
the other tenants of the house saluting on their 
way out or in. Finally, it would have come to 
pass, it would have been positively accomplished— 
Rentrée”... 

To-day, however, three days later, we have ceased to 
reflect over our return, soliloquising, saying—‘‘ Six 
months after!” Weare composed. We have already 
** settled down ”’, and no one makes a fuss of us, no one 
is surprised to meet us on the stairs or in the hall. The 
‘*interlude” being over we take up our task where last 
we left it, viewing all districts, holding our ‘‘ enquéte”’: 
and so start forth without delay to assist from without 
at the réouverture of the Senate and Chambre des 
Députés, and once more come upon the idlers whose 
pleasure it is to congregate outside those buildings. 
Not many idlers before the Senate, however. Parisians 
protest that the mere silhouette of the Palais du Som- 
meil depresses them. As company we have a pale, 
thin, nervous man who must be waiting to unfold a 
grievance to some Senator ; three vieillards, seemingly 
on the same mission, anda group of yawning police- 
men. The former scan the street and courtyard in 
quest of Senators ; but no Senator comes, each Senator 
is probably dozing or asleep, unconscious of the fact 
that M. Falliéres, the President, is meanwhile review- 
ing in admirable language the career of the three 
Senators who have passed away during the vacation. 
Outside the Palais Bourbon, however, we find a crowd, 
a gay crowd, predicting—as it always predicts—the fall 
of the Government over Nationalist interpellations. Of 
course the situation is *‘ grave”. Think—there is the 
strike. ‘‘ Waldeck” must be wretched ; ‘‘ Waldeck ” 
is at the mercy of the miners, and the miners will not 
give in. Then, the matter of the Council of the Legion 
of Honour, the “‘affaire” of the Comédie Francaise. 
Monis will have to tell why certain changes were made 
in the Council ; Leygues must explain why Coquelin, 
Mounet-Sully and the remaining brilliant associates of 


the House of Moli¢re had been robbed of the privi- 
lege of rejecting or accepting plays. ‘‘ Waldeck”, 
Monis and Leygues on the one side; the miners, 
generals and comedians on the other. ‘‘ C’est 
grave”, also, ‘‘C’est gai”. Then, Rochefort drives 
by and is saluted, cr is scorned; Drumont, always 
sinister, follows, and we—spying in the distance their 
still more unscrupulous colleague, Millevoye—retreat at 
the sight, cross the bridge and Place dela Concorde, en 
route for the boulevards. And there, lingering until 
apéritif time, we watch the ‘‘ Rentrées””—thousands of 
them, hastening, shopping, saluting one another, and, 
on all sides, hear, ‘* Tiens, tu es de retour”, and, 
“rentrée, rentrée, rentrée”. Soon each café is 
thronged—-so that anecdotes are exchanged, so that 
discussions begin. ‘* Waldeck” and Monis and 
Leygues, tlie miners and generals and comedians, are 
criticised. Everyone supports Coquelin ; but there is 
no such unanimity over Monis and the generals, so 
that the ‘‘ honour of the army” is again pronounced to 
be in peril. Then, the Dreyfusards and anti-Drey- 
fusards flush, quarrel, ‘‘comme autrefois”. The 
ministers are either patriots or traitors; they must be 
supported or upset, they must be made to rejoice over 
or deplore their ‘‘rentrée”. However, scraps of 


gossip can be heard and we, listening, learn that the ~ 


Chambre des Députés has now its fencing class. ‘It 
has become imperative”, declares a bourgeois. ‘‘ Duels 
are imminent, for the session will be a stormy one. In 
idle moments, the deputies will fence, also cultivate le 
boxe. Ina brawl, they will be able to fight. Wait for 
the interpellations : then will you appreciate the use of 
the fencing and boxing class.” Learn, also, that the 
Nationalists are actively preparing a coup; that Jules 
Guérin will shortly be allowed to return to France, but 
that there is no prospect of Dérouléde leaving S. 
Sébastien. Still, he can send telegrams ; indeed, has 
already done so. Throughout the summer he “lay 
low”. But now, now that Paris is ‘‘ back” the tele- 
graph operators at S. Sébastien are busy. Dérouléde 
has said ‘‘ Vive la République!” Dérouléde has also 
said, ‘‘ Vive l’Armée!” Dérouléde will continue to 
telegraph patriotically, but—Dérouléde may not make 
his ‘‘ rentrée”. 

At Montmartre, more ‘‘rentrées”. The ‘‘rentrée” 
of Farsy, most satirical of chansonniers, with a sheath 
of songs directed against ‘*‘ Waldeck”, Leygues, and 
Monis. And against M. Loubet. And against every- 
one of note. Montmartre, after applauding Farsy, 
patronises a second cabaret where satirical songs are also 
sung. But Montmartre will not applaud to-night, nor 
yet to-morrow night: both cabarets have been closed 
out of consideration for ‘‘ Waldeck”, Leygues and 
Monis by order of the Préfet de Police. So Montmartre 
protests; Montmartre regards its rival, the Latin 
Quarter, with envy, for there each place of rendezvous 
is open. And we, viewing the Boul’ Mich’, count 
scores of ‘‘rentrées” and also a number of débuts, 
and notice that the old spontaneous gaiety has 
taken the place of the gloom of ten days ago. 
Addresses of sympathy to the miners, to the generals, 
to the comedians are being contemplated; it has 
been proposed that the Taverne Lorraine should 
also have its fencing class, and already a procession of 
students with sticks and lanterns has marched past a 
co-operative restaurant raised by a temperance society, 
denouncing it. There, no liqueurs may be sipped, no 
ladies served. Spiced foods are forbidden—each dish 
has to be honest, healthy. But the students love queer 
curries and thick sauces; look forward to a liqueur 
afterwards, could not dine without Mdlle. Mime’s, 
Mdlle. Musette’s society—and so, in their indignation, 
threaten to destroy the restaurant. In this conspiracy, 
the débutants figure the most prominently : they would 
immediately assure themselves a reputation, be admired 
and deemed redoubtable at once. But, in our opinion, 
the chief conspirator should be that amazing vieillard, 
Bibi la Purée; and, not perceiving him, we call the. 
waiter. ‘‘Where”, we ask, ‘‘is Bibi la Purée, 
Verlaine’s brother, l’ami du Maitre?” ‘*‘We have 
been officially informed”, replies the waiter gravely, 
“that purctually at nine to-night, Bibi la Purée, 
Verlaine’s brether, I'ami du Mavtire, will make his 
rentrée ” 
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THE HAPPY HUNTER. 


HE bulk of the real observers of nature will be 
found among sportsmen and it is the true ob- 
servers who are the true lovers. ‘‘ Love has eyes” 
and eyes of none are trained to such perfection as the 
sportsman’s. The discoveries of other observers are 
his commonplaces. When Benvenuto Cellini walked 
abroad he observed a halo round the shadow of his 
head in the dewy grass and attributed it, in the manner 
of naif villains of his type, to the personal protection of 
a special providence. Richard Jefferies who in his 
Coate days was wont to wander by the woods with 
his gun early and late knew the halo as a daily 
phenomenon and enhanced his admiration by a 
description as superior to Cellini’s in poetry as in 
science: ‘‘Stepping through the gateway with the 
morning sun behind me, I saw at each step a fresh 
circle of dewdrops gleam, some ruby, some emerald, 
some brightly white, at the same distance in front. 
The angle of refraction advanced as I moved ; there 
was a point at which the dewdrop shot back a 
brilliant ray, and then became invisible or appeared a 
mere drop of dull water. By moonlight there is thus 
formed a semicircle of light on the grass, which con- 
tinually moves before you ; it is a halo on the grass- 
tips.” There is something gained, if something lost, 
when we see as natural what once was supernatural ; 
it is a foolish thought that increase of knowledge 
is loss of poetry. They who have had the good 
fortune to wander on foot cub-hunting in the early 
autumn mornings will recognise Jefferies’ descrip- 
tion and will carry away as well such a joy in the 
freshness of a melting mist as will give charm by 
recollection to every true autumn morning thence- 
forward. The scent of the wood, the bronzing of 
the blackberry leaves, the beads of pendent dew, the 
music of the pack—in these, notin the slaying of a cub, 
is the zest of the hunt. 

No man ever loved nature more or knew better her 
spirit, just what she meant, than did Richard Jefferies. 
Would he have found equal wisdom without his gun 2 
Hardly. The sportsman has this advantage over his 
fellow-observers that his watching is unconscious. 
Men and women who go on purpose to observe, to dis- 
sect, to take notes, are apt to use spurs to their natural 
admiration. Affection is tainted with affectation, even 
in the best of them ; they begin to interpret the know- 
ledge that has not yet become part of themselves; in 
short their enjoyment is not quite pure or genuine. 
They take credit to themselves, or they own an ulterior 
reason: they seek 

** some lyric for a leaf 
Or mortal topic for a printed page”. 


Or they blur vision, like Bacon’s man in the market- 
place, by putting too much humanity into what they 
observe—as if the blackberry leaves bronzed for the 
sake of table decoration. They must be saying ‘‘ how 
beautiful it all is, what a gorgeous colour, do look at 
that maple!” As if the beauty of nature was surprising, 
a fresh discovery. But the sportsman, as one who has 
‘struck a long friendship, finds no need to point out this 
and that quality or obvious virtue. The spirit of the 
true camaraderie forbids condescension, and he is just 
glad to be where friends are. In his sympathy and 
natural enjoyment he 


‘* Talks not at all of reasoned attributes ”, 


but is a friend among friends, in unconscious enjoyment 
of the present and only critical of the retrospect. 

So it was in the early hunters that natural religion 
first became manifest. Those men who went to take 
life for food and at the risk of Jife hunted better than 
they knew. They brought back with them more than 
skins and limbs. They had dared to ‘‘enter these 
enchanted woods” and had found the spirit of their 
gods lying ‘‘heavy on the heath”. For all the 
grotesque forms by which they tried to bring to their 
fellows the knowledge of the secret of the woods they 
were true worshippers, as the Druid chiefs, conscious 
anchorites in holy places, were not. 

It is not all sportsmen who merit comparison with 
the primeval hunters. Standing with two guns behind 
a butt or even a hedge while men go and fetch the 


quarry for you—though it may be a form of sport and 
though true hunters may enjoy it—is no help to the 
study of nature. Walking turnips is not much more 
except that you may learn where birds live at what 
times of day. The happy hunter—to deserve the 
attribute—must at one time or another have sauntered 
—d sainte terre, as Thoreau reminds us—alone and 
gone after his prey. There is perhaps no experience 
more full of wisdom than to lie with a gun by some wild 
mere and watch for water birds. This sport too, unlike 
the more developed forms, is so natural that even in 
England it may be had almost for the asking. Each 
man will picture the place he knows best. There is in 
a remote corner of South Wales a great moor, rough 
and dank and wild, known as the Dowrog : primitive 
man must have made the name. A huge rock that 
looks like a lion couchant is the one barrier between 
the moor and the sea. On the lake in the midst wild- 
fowl of all sorts congregate and snipe in the winter are 
abundant along the surrounding marshes. Through 
this happy hunting ground anyone may wander with a 
gun. Without a gun no one approaches the spot and 
even the sportsmen are rare. But when the sun 
has set behind the lion rock and the horizon grows 
vague no place in an untrodden continent would have 
more of the spirit of nature. As you lie concealed 
behind a few sods the herons will walk up within reach 
almost ; the coots fly low and heavily just overhead ; 
and the cries of the curlews coming from the sea seem 
everywhere and yet nowhere. One may lie there and 
enjoy the companionship, which some would call 
loneliness, or one may watch keenly for flighting duck 
and disturb the mere with the report of the gun, but 
either way one has been as near nature as the best— 
thanks solely to the spirit of the hunt. The Solitary, 
as even the poet who wrote of him, was apt to win 
from nature too little recreation and too much reflec- 
tion. The hunter, silent as the hunt demands, has his 
knowledge by heart almost before he knows there is 
anything to learn. 


MR. TREE—A CRITICAL INTERLUDE. 


I HASTEN to reassure the public. No such calamity 

has befallen this Review and its readers as might be 
apprehended from the appearance of an unfamiliar signa- 
ture on this particular page. The reason is simply 
this. Since a modesty of kinship debars the dramatic 
critic of the SAturDAy Review from any public appre- 
ciation of Mr. Beerbohm Tree, it has seemed good to 
the editor to embarrass me with a loan of ‘‘ Max’s”’ 
pulpit, so that the merits of a very distinguished actor 
may no longer remain undiscussed in these columns. 
So, for this occasion, I offer my opinion—devoutly 
wishing that the occasion were other than it is. I 
would so gladly have found my opportunity in the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Herod” when Mr. Tree staking his credit 
on a young poet’s work won for himself the most 
enviable laurels, not only as an actor of impassioned 
tragedy but as the manager of a great theatre. With 
hardly less pleasure would I have written of the ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night” performances when Mr. Tree not oniy showed 
us a witty and finished conception of Malvolio but 
decorated Shakespeare’s beautiful masque with a pro- 
digality that was never misplaced. But now, as bad 
luck has it, I have to speak of him as a puppet in the 
hands of Mr. Clyde Fitch. 

One may deplore the fact which I state, and I do 
deplore it, but there is no disparagement in the phrase. 
The business of an actor is to utilise all his physical 
resources—his voice, his face, his hands, his whole 
person—to embody the character which an author has 
chosen to portray in the situations which an author has 
conceived, Ina word, the art of an actor consists in 
impersonation and when attempting to assign to him 
his rank as an actor we are bound to consider the range 
and variety of his impersonations. Now if I go to Mr. 
Wyndham’s theatre, I know beforehand what I am 
going to see—an elderly man of the world, genial, 
tactful, seductive, putting his ripe experience at the 
service of younger persons in a difficulty. The part has 
variations but they are not wide. If again I go to the 
St. James’s, the variations that I may look forward to 
will be even less. I know that I shall see Mr. George 
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Alexander—that is to say, a gentleman displaying the 
mature and carefully guarded beauty of the earlier or 
later forties to an appreciative public. Age can- 
not wither him (though perhaps it mellows) nor 
custom stale the effect of that irresistible smile, that 
caressing manner. We all know them by heart, and if 
Mr. Alexander were so unhappy as to find himself a 
fugitive from justice he would not have a moment's 
chance. I cannot conceive of him disguised. Dressed 
as a dock labourer he would hump his swag with the 
same gesture of infinite self-pity as when he shoulders 
the responsibility of another hopeless passion, and about 
his knees the tied-in trousers would reveal the familiar 
suggestion of a ‘‘fairy prince in knickerbockers”. 
There is no reason in the world why Mr. Alexander 
should stray outside the safe limits of his own very suc- 
cessful personality ; no reason, that is, except ambition. 
But we shall, I think, with justice, reserve a higher 
praise for the artist who takes risks and faces the 
arduous way as readily as the line of least resistance. 
When Mr. Forbes Robertson plays Hamlet, it is only 
natural that, being what he is by nature and by training, 
his Hamlet should be admirable. But when I see him, 
as I saw him last week, play Othello on the succeeding 
night, a part from which nature as it should seem had 
absolutely debarred him, and play it with triumph, 
I salute a great actor. (Criticism according to Mr. 
A. B. Walkley is the art of narration, and I take 
my license in Mr. Walkley’s province to narrate.) 
Now it is plain that Mr. Tree goes into one 
category with Mr. Forbes Robertson—the category 
of the ambitious—rather than with the more cautious 
Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Alexander. Herod, Malvolio, 
and D’Orsay make up the sufficiently varied characters 
whom he has presented to London this year and it will 
be conceded at once that a very different person came 
on the stage each time. So far is this true that the 
other night when D’Orsay walked on, I rubbed my 
eyes and feared for a moment that I was confronted 
with an under-study. When he spoke, however, the 
accents were familiar; but if the person who moved 
before our eyes for the next two or three hours in a 
bewildering succession of coats and waistcoats was not 
D’Orsay at all but Mr. Tree struggling to make some- 
thing out of nothing, that was not, I think, the actor’s 
fault, but the fault of Mr. Clyde Fitch. 

Mr. Clyde Fitch is, I understand, a gentleman who 
has had within these last few years as many as five 
plays running simultaneously at different theatres in 
‘New York, and has consequently attained to a position 
of the greatest pecuniary respectability. So respectable 
indeed that he takes his stand proudly not among 
artists, a class of questionable solvency, but with the 
solid phalanx of manufacturers. Every line of the 
composition speaks of manufacture, of the skilled 
compounder who knows exactly the dose that his 
public—the American public—chooses for an after- 
dinner aid to digestion. ‘‘ Historic interest”, to gratify 
the taste for cheap and easy popular instruction, blended 
with the most obvious and most unreal sentiment, just 
fills the bill. What on earth induced Mr. Tree— 
but the answer is easy, Mr. Tree was tempted with the 
notion of playing D’Orsay. And D’Orsay rightly pre- 
sented would be an admirable figure for comedy: a 
man not only with a port and a presence (like the great 
Mel) but such a personality as even impressed and con- 
ciliated the grim old Carlyle. This D’Orsay, D’Orsay 
the superb, D’Orsay the stupendous, who needed two 
men to wind him into his stock, is genuinely suggested at 
the beginning of the play. Mr. Tree as D’Orsay at his 
toilette, moulding into evanescent sculpture the folds 
of his cravat, concentrated with the solemn absorption 
of genius upon the placing of his scarf-pin, is excellent, 
admirable. But the rest—good heavens !—An actor 
may build up flesh and blood upon a skeleton, 
but if the skeleton be constructed in defiance of 
all the laws of anatomy—if for instance it is expected 
to have two heads—what is the unfortunate actor to do ? 
Take the pivot of this play andexamineit. Lord Raoul 
Ardale desires to marry Miss Henrietta Power who is 
Lady Blessington’s ward. Lady Blessington will be 
ruined, and D’Orsay with her, unless Miss Power marries 
Lord Ascot and secures his financial support for the 
tottering edifice of Gore House. Lady Summershire, 


Lord Ardale’s mother, appeals to D’Orsay to favour her 
son. She has aclaim, and he admits it. You were 
the first woman who loved me—in England.” A dis- 
tinction, no doubt; it is always something to be 
first on any list. But Lady Blessington has been 
a good deal more than that to D’Orsay and 
her claim outweighs the other. Lady Summershire, 
driven to desperation, plays her last card. Raoul is 
D’Orsay’s son. What does this indurated man of 
fashion, this professional breaker of hearts, do or say? 
He flies into an ecstasy—‘‘ I have ason—ason!” How 
surprising—how delightful! And, if you please, in the 
overflowing of his joy, he proposes immediately to 
communicate his rapture to the son in question. Here 
was a chance, no doubt, for a comic touch. It might 
have been represented as the culminating point in 
D'’Orsay’s vanity when he assumes that the young 
man, made aware of so Olympian a progeniture, could 
not be other than gratified by what might seem a suffi- 
ciently embarrassing disclosure. But never for one in- 
stant does it strike D’Orsay as ridiculous, Lady Summer- 
shire as ridiculous, nor finally the young man him- 
self as ridiculous, to expect raptures. The preposterous 
proposal is treated with the utmost solemnity, and we 
see D’Orsay pursued to his very deathbed by a struggle 
with the irrepressible ebullience of unacknowledged 
paternity. And consequently Mr. Tree has through 
the greater part of the play to present emotions that 
are grotesquely impossible and the better he presents 
them, the more absurd the part becomes. He may try 
to persuade himself that he believes in them, but Mr. 
Fitch, | am sure, was at no such trouble. He sawa 
string to pull—the paternal emotions—and hardly any- 
one else had pulled it—for the excellent reason that 
the ordinary sensible man knows with what ease the 
paternal emotions are kept under control. Dumas the 
elder did not shrink from improbabilities, but in the scene 
where Athos takes his so-called ward (another Raoul) to 
visit Mme. de Chevreuse, does the lady show more than a 
friendly interest in her offspring? But Dumas knew 
that an artist may commit any breach of historic 
verisimilitude, yet must observe rigidly the probabili- 
ties of human nature. However, the play is not worth 
talking about. One scene represents a backwater on 
the Thames and for a while Mr. Tree and his company 
exercise their skill in keeping certain skiffs from collision 
with the background. Miss Lily Hanbury contrives to 
be quite like the Lawrence portrait of Lady Blessington 
and the close of the second act when the devotion of a 
page-boy touches her and she howls (it is the only 
word) at the sight of kitchen crockery in her drawing- 
room, makes a ‘‘curtain” at which we laughed very 
satisfactorily. But we were not meant to laugh. The 
only fine point in the play was a piece of unspoken 
dialogue. The servants are running from Gore House 
like rats from a sinking ship, and D’Orsay’s head valet 
enters robed in D’Orsay’s best: there is a passage at 
arms in which the man reduces the master to silence. 
But just as he advances to the door, D’Orsay calls to him 
‘“ Octavio”. He turns: he has on a brown coat, a 
blue waistcoat and a scarlet tie. The dandy’s eye rests 
on the glaring combination of colours, more in sorrow 
than in anger : and he whispers half audibly ‘‘ Tut, tut ”. 
Under that scrutiny Octavio wilts like a frost-nipped 
flower. He has lived too long with D’Orsay not to 
recognise his criminal error: yet not long enough to 
have learnt to avoid it, and he admits in silence that 
his master is master still. It is a great victory. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 


SCRIBBLERS ON MUSIC. 


ii is the first infirmity of most minds of this period, 
noble or ignoble, that as soon as they become 
interested in a subject they desire to write about it; 
and it is unfortunately the case in these days of many 
journals that they not only write about it, but publish 
their writings. Knowing really nothing of the subject, 
never penetrating near to the heart of it, seeing it 
prosaically through no temperament whatever, possess- 
ing no literary skill, these good people mercilessly 
explain the obvious at length, expound with an ineffable 
air of conscious originality views one has heard a 
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thousand times before, and with the aid of many a 
triumphant non sequitur arrive at various contradictory 
and ludicrous conclusions. In music they have lately 
found a fine field. I don’t know which is worse, the 
person who insists on talking about music or the person 
who writes. Mr. Neil Forsyth, with that ingenuity 
which distinguishes him almost as much as his 
persistent urbanity, provides at Covent Garden a 
number of the talkers. Those who frequent the 
opera will at once see the utility of these gentle- 
men. I regret to say that many of the critics prefer 
smoking in the foyer to hearing for the hundredth time 
‘‘Faust” in the auditorium. If there is a new singer 
who ought to be heard, Mr. Forsyth sends a supply of 
his talkers into the foyer, and in five minutes they 
have it to themselves—the critics fly for refuge to the 
auditorium. On the whole, perhaps the talker is less 
terrible thar the scribbler. One can dodge him. There 
is no dodging the scribbler. He sends you his mighty 
works and afterwards asks you point-blank whether 
you have read them and if you are disposed to agree 
with his novel opinions. Even with the highly developed 
technique I have acquired, I often find it difficult to 
avoid giving direct answers. And worst of all, some- 
times a horribie fascination compels one to wade 
through dreary pages in the hope of finding some- 
thing of interest ; and it is only when the last full-stop 
is reached that one realises how completely the time 
has been wasted. 

Some years ago Mr. Robin Grey started a weekly 
paper called ‘‘The Musician”. For some time I read 
it. After 2 time I ceased to read it, my principal reason 
being that the paper ceased to exist. I had forgotten 
all about it, when lo! Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent and Co., Limited, sent me ‘‘‘ Studies 
in Music’, by Various Authors, Reprinted from ‘ The 
Musician ’ and Edited by Robin Grey”. It is a volume 
of 339 pages. Fully three hundred of them might with 
advantage have been omitted. Mr. Grey, whom I 
know to be a man of intelligence, has included them, I 
presume, to afford an outlet for the scribblers. Well, 
that did not pay in the case of ‘‘ The Musician”’, and I 
doubt whether it will pay in this case. The music- 
loving public, quite a small one, has already suffered 
much at the hands of the scribblers; and it is not 
probable that it will pay several shillings for the 
dubious privilege of having a quantity of scribble in 
book-form. Here one finds the names of Messrs. 
Philipp Spitta, C. M. Widor, Guy de Ropartz, Hugues 
Imbert, A. J. Jaeger, J. A. Fuller Maitland, Stanley V. 
Makower, and E. Hanslick, scribblers all—I cannot 
remember having met so many tiresome writers assem- 
bled between the covers of one volume. I am perfectly 
aware that Spitta has a great reputation—or rather, 
that he has the reputation due to a man who has 
written a very long book. His Life of Bach is spoken 
of as ‘‘monumental”. But as a mere matter of 
fact his Life of Bach, though very long, and 
though valuable on account of the _ information 
it contains, is the work of a man who never 
got to the core of the’ matter, who had too 
little temperament and insight ever to illuminate 
a musical subject. His essay in this volume, as we 
shall presently see, is a preposterous piece of work. 
After Spitta we find Widor. Widor also has a great 
reputation. I have heard him play the organ and 
declare that as an organist he is not without merit. I 
know his compositions and declare that as a composer 
he is entirely destitute of merit. I have read his essay 
in this volume and declare that as a writer he is 
monstrously dull and unenlightening. As for Messrs. 
Ropartz, Imbert and Jaeger, they may be left for the 
present as utterly unimportant. It was a great joy to 
me to find here Mr. Maitland’s essay on Purcell’s 
‘*King Arthur”, about which there will be something 
to say presently. As for Hanslick, the “ profound ” 
Viennese critic, there will not be much to say about 
him. But before saying anything about any of them, 
may I be permitted to point out how ‘‘ The Musician” 


met with no success simply because it was to such 


writers that Mr. Robin Grey went for support ? 

More than one musical paper had been promptly 
wrecked because the editors insisted on inserting nothing 
but the kind of ‘‘ safe * writing which I described in my 


last article. Mr. Grey started in a revolutionary spirit ; 
he tried to catch the new musical public, the public that 
had come into existence since the sad decease of the 
‘* Musical World” a few years before ; but instead of 
going to the revolutionary writers, to the rarer spirits 
who had something to say and dared to say it, he 
trusted in the men whose articles in the daily papers no 
man can read, the men whose lack of opinions could 
only excite the disgust and contempt of the very public 
Mr. Grey wished to win. There was a time when the 
quality of the criticism in the daily papers did not affect 
the sales by twopence in a twelvemonth. If a gentle- 
man who had devoted the greater part of an honour- 
able life to seeking watchmakers’ advertisements was in 
his old age promoted to the position of musical critic, 
and expressed an advertisement canvasser’s views on 
music, no one cared: what he said mattered to no one. 
Even wise editors of those days may be forgiven for 
devoting little attention to music ; for music, in England, 
meant oratorios; and what of any interest could be 
written about oratorios? Gradually the legend grew 
up that it was impossible to write with originality, 
picturesquely, emotionally or interestingly about music. 
Music was regarded as a great mystery not (happily) 
comprehensible to the ordinary mortal ; and the pro- 
fessors, such as the late Sir George Macfarren, who was 
not only musical, but antimusical, readily agreed to this. 
So long as a man mentioned fifths and the canons of 
the musical art he was considered good enough. We 
have altered all that. In America there was nothing 
to alter. Safe, old-fashioned criticism had never existed 
there. For years the critics had been turning out 
interesting stuff about music and musicians—not, 
perhaps, criticism of the purest quality, not literature, 
yet interesting, fresh and artistically honest. But it is 
not exactly to America that England looks for a lead in 
artistic matters; and when the younger writers of 
England commenced to write about music just as they 
would write about other things, making no mystery 
of their craft, openly declaring their likes and 
dislikes, denying authority—especially the authority 
of the Academics—they did something new, some- 
thing which was immediately accepted by the public. 
And now, [ hold, the unreadable criticism of the 
“Times”, the ‘‘Standard”, the ‘‘ Daily News”, is 
no longer a thing that does not matter: it is a thing 
that loses money for those journals. There is a section 
of the public that wants to read masterly criticism of 
music, just as there is a section that wants to read, 
incredible though it seems, leading articles, reports of 
House of Commons debates and fires and divorce cases. 
To return then to whence we started, it was out of this 
source of loss to the daily papers that Mr. Robin Grey 
essayed to make an income for his weekly paper. He 
ought to have known better. And surely he should 
have known better than to edit this book. Here we 
find the shabby, threadbare, joyless old criticism rais- 
ing once again unabashed its stupid head. If I have 
pursued this matter rather persistently of late it is 
because we must hound the accursed thing out of Eng- 
land. A brief examination of the various essays before 
me will show how ridiculous are its claims to serious 
consideration. 

Let me begin with Mr. Widor. He is of course an 
accomplished musician ; and he enters the category of 
scribblers simply because, having nothing fresh to say, 
he persists in saying it at great length. His subject is 
Bach; and he knows the music of Bach; but I deny 
emphatically that he understands it. His fourth para- 
graph proves this with a completeness that leaves 
nothing to be desired. ‘* An eminent virtuoso confessed 
to me recently that he would have felt very ill at ease if 
he had had to dine alone with Beethoven. ‘ But with 
old Father Bach, I am sure I should make myself quite 
at home! I can fancy myself full of confidence smoking 
a pipe with my elbows on the table, chatting with him 
upon a thousand interesting questions, with a pewter 
of beer before us, a sin the good old times’.” And 
Mr. Widor endorses this with the remark ‘‘ This brings 
one into closer contact with the real Bach”. Does it 
indeed 2? Bach the sublime poet, Bach the composer of 
the ‘‘ Matthew Passion”? I think not. Butas the title of 
the essay is ‘‘Bach and the Organ” perhaps it is not 
fair to ask why Bach of the ‘* Matthew Passion ” is not 
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discussed ; but one may certainly ask why Bach of the 
organ fugues is not discussed. That is not discussed. 
Instead, we have long strings of facts taken from well- 
known “authorities”, some quoted descriptions of 
Bach’s manner of playing the organ, Mr. Widor’s super- 
ficial directions for the right way of playing Bach, and 
some more or less irrelevant anecdotes and comments. 
Mr. Widor hasa power of inconsequence which would 
be remarkable in any other than a book on music. In 
the other essays, not translated by Mr. O’Donnell, I 
find a gentleman who appears on the stage ‘‘ under 
the footlights”, and other things just as amazing ; 
and I leave them, admiring, dumbfounded by, the 
splendours of scribblerism. 

The ‘‘ King Arthur” essay of Mr. Maitland needs 
only a word. I devoted a long article to it four years 
ago. I still find that Mr. Maitland altered only one 
number in Purcell’s work, and yet confesses to having 
altered at least one other. ‘‘I have also omitted the 
bass at the passage ‘ We brethren of air,’ as it is un- 
doubtedly more effective if sung unaccompanied.” 
Further, ‘‘I do not, therefore, think that the entr’actes 
were played by more instruments than the strings 
alone”; yet Mr. Maitland added other instruments 
because ‘‘ such filling-up as I have undertaken in these 
portions of the work, have been mainly with a 
view to variety of effect. .... Note the Eng- 
lish; and note that this is what Mr. Maitland 
thinks letting ‘‘ Purcell ‘speak for himself’”. Spitta’s 
long screed on Brahms is thoroughly German in 
its badness, in the love it shows of grotesquely im- 
possible theories invented to account for very simple 
facts. At the end the editor adds: ‘‘The above 
analysis of the life-work of Johannes Brahms, written 
by the late Philipp Spitta, has been pronounced by Herr 
Joachim to be the soundest criticism that has yet 
appeared upon the master’s compositions.” Indeed ? 
Tant pis for Joachim ! J. F. R. 


A CURSORY CONSPECTUS OF G. B. S. 


SSUMING that Mr. Shaw will live to the age of 
ninety (and such is the world’s delight in him that 
even then his death will seem premature), I find that he 
has already fulfilled one half of his life span. Yet is it 
only in the past seven years or so that he has gained 
his vogue. One would suppose that so distinct a 
creature, so sharply complete in himself, must have 
been from the outset famous. But the fact remains 
that every morning for some thirty-seven years Mr. 
Shaw woke up and found himself obscure. Though, 
of course, his friends and fellow-workers recognised 
in him a being apart, for the Anglo-Saxon race he 
did not exist. I have often wondered what was 
the reason: was it the world’s usual obtuseness, 
or was it that Mr. Shaw was unusually late in 
development? I had no means of deciding. I did 
not possess any of Mr. Shaw’s early work. ‘Thus very 
welcome to me is the reprint of a novel* written by 
Mr. Shaw in the flush of youth. Of the novel itself 
Mr. Shaw himself evidently thinks no great shakes. 
For on this excursion he takes with him even more 
than his usual armful of light baggage—prefaces, 
notes, appendices, quotations; he has also a new 
portable dramatic version of his book. And, as he 
bustles along the platform with these spick-and-span 
impediments in his grasp, he seems hardly to care 
whether or not that battered old resuscitated trunk of 
his be thrown into the van. Yet for me that is the real 
object of interest. I rush to examine it, and tears of 
joy well up at the sight of ‘‘G. B. S.” printed on it, as 
on the new hand baggage, in letters of flame. 

Yes! ‘* Cashel Byron’s Profession” is quite mature. 
Mr. Shaw is fully himself in it, and throughout it. It 
tallies with all his recent work. Such differences as 
may be found in it are differences of mere surface, due 
to the fashions of the decade in which it was written, 
not essential differences in the writer. Apart from 
them, it might be his latest book. It has all his well- 
known merits and faults, and who shall say whether his 
faults or his merits are the more delicious? His own 


* «Cashel Byron’s Profession.” By Bernard Shaw. London: t 
Richards. 1901. 6s. 


quick strong brain is behind it all, darting through 
solid walls of popular fallacy to the truths that lie 
beyond them, and darting with the impetus of its own 
velocity far beyond those truths to ram itself against 
other walls of fallacy not less solid. All through the 
book we hear the loud, rhythmic machinery of this 
brain at work. The book vibrates to it as does a 
steamer to the screw; and we, the passengers, rejoice 
in the sound of it, for we know that tremendous 
speed is being made. As a passage by steam is to 
a voyage by sail, so is Mr. Shaw’s fiction to true 
fiction. A steamboat is nice because it takes us 
quickly to some destination ; a sailing-yacht is nice 
in itself, nice for its own sake. Mr. Shaw’s main wish 
is to take us somewhere. In other words, he wants to 
impress certain theories on us, to convert us to this or 
that view. The true creator wishes mainly to illude us 
with a sense of actual or imaginative reality. To 
achieve that aim, he must suppress himself and his 
theories : they kill illusion. He must accept life as it 
presents itself to his experience or imagination, not 
use his brain to twist it into the patterns of a purpose. 
Such self-sacrifice is beyond Mr. Shaw. He often 
says (and believes) that he is, despite his propa- 
gandism, a true delineator of life. But that is one 
of his delightful hallucinations, due to the fact that his 
sight for things as they are is weak in comparison with 
his insight into himself. In fact, Mr. Shaw is not a 
creator. He cannot see beyond his own nose. Even 
the fingers he outstretches from it to the world are 
(as I shall suggest) often invisible to him. Look- 
ing into his own heart, he sees clearly the world 
as it ought to be, and sees (as I have already 
suggested) further still. Of the world as it is he sees 
a clean-cut phantasmagoria, in which every phantom 
is his own unrecognised self. When he describes 
what he has seen, himself is the one person illuded. 
Some novelists fail through being unable to throw 
themselves into the characters they have projected. 
They remain critically outside, instead of becoming the 
characters themselves. This is not the explanation of 
Mr. Shaw’s failure. He does not stand outside his 
characters: a man cannot slip his own skin. Mr. 
Shaw fails because the characters are all himself, and 
all he can do is to differentiate them by ‘‘ quick- 
changes”. But these disguises he makes in a very 
perfunctory way—a few twists of diaphanous gauze, a 
new attitude, nothing more. Thus it is in ‘‘ Cashel 
Byron,” as in his plays. Take Cashel himself. Mr. 
Shaw means to present him as a very stupid young 
man with a genius for pugilism. But soon he turns 
out to be a very clever young man, with a genius for 
introspection and ratiocinatory exposition. These 
powers are not incompatible with a genius for prize- 
fighting. But quite incompatible with it are physical 
cowardice and lack of anv sentiment for the art 
practised. Mr. Shaw makes Cashel a coward, and 
lets him abandon prize-fighting without a pang at the 
first opportunity, in order to prove his thesis that prize- 
fighting is a mere mechanical business in which neither 
sentiment nor courage is involved. As usual he goes 
further than the truth. It is untrue that prize-fighters 
are heroes and artists and nothing else, as the public 
regards them. But it is equally untrue that you can 
use your fists (gloved or ungloved) without courage, or 
that any man with supreme natural ability can care 
nothing for the channel in which it exclusively runs. 
Thus Cashel does not credibly exist for us: he is the 
victim of a thesis. Besides, he is Mr. Shaw. So, of 
course, is Lydia, the heroine, the imperturbable, strong- 
minded, blue-stockinged heroine, who, like the rest of 
Mr. Shaw’s heroines, has nothing to do but set every- 
one right—a sinecure, so easily does she do it. The 
only characters that really illude us are the subordinate 
characters, of whom we see merely the surfaces and 
not the souls. Mr. Shaw has a keen eye for super- 
ficial idiosyncrasies, and such figures as Mellish and 
Mrs. Skene are as possible as they are delicious, 
though even they are always ready to dart out on us 
and ratiocinate ip Mr. Shaw’s manner. 


After all, it is Mr. Shaw gu’ nous faut. My analogy 


of the steamship was misleading.» Though Mr. Shaw’s 
chief aim, indeed, is tc proselytise, we enjoy his preaching 
We 


for its own sake, without reference to conviction. 
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enjoy for its own sake the process by which he arrives at 
his conclusiéns. At least, we do so if we take him in the 
right way. We must not take him too seriously. An 
eminent scholar once said to me that what he disliked in 
Mr. Shaw was his lack of moral courage. I pricked up 
my ears, delighted: here was a new idea! Urged by 
me to explain himself, the eminent scholar said ‘* Well, 
whenever he propounds a serious thesis of his own, he 
does so in a jocular vein, not being sure that he 
is right, and knowing that if he is wrong he will 
have saved his face by laughing in his reader’s” 
—or words to that effect. I was disappointed. My 
interlocutor had betrayed simply his incapacity to 
understand the rudiments of Shawism. The fact that 
he is a Scotchman, and that Mr. Shaw is an Irishman, 
ought to have forewarned me. To take Mr. Shaw thus 
seriously is as inept as to believe (and many folk do 
believe) that he is a single-minded buffoon. In him, as 
in so many Irishmen, seriousness and frivolity are in- 
extricably woven in and out of each other. He is not 
a serious man trying to be frivolous. He is a serious 
man who cannot help being frivolous, and in him 
height of spirits is combined with depth of conviction 
more illustriously than in any of his compatriots. That is 
why he amuses me as does no one else. The merely 
‘comic man” is as intolerable in literature as in social 
intercourse. Humour undiluted is the most depressing 
of all phenomena. Humour must have its background 
of seriousness. Without this contrast there comes 
none of that incongruity which is the mainspring of 
laughter. The more sombre the background the 
brightlier skips the jest. In most of the serious writers 
who are also humorous there is perfect secretion be- 
tween the two faculties. Thus in Matthew Arnold’s 
controversial writings the humorous passages are 
always distinct interludes or ‘‘ asides” consciously 
made, and distinct from the scheme of the essay. 
They are irresistible by reason of the preceding 
seriousness. But in Mr. Shaw the contrast is 
still sharper and more striking. For there the two 
moods are, as it were, arm in arm —inseparable 
comrades. Mr. Shaw cannot realise his own pertness, 
nor can he preserve his own gravity, for more than a 
few moments at a time. Even when he sets out to 
be funny for fun’s sake, he must needs always pretend 
that there is a serious reason for the emprise ; and he 
pretends so strenuously that he ends by convincing us 
almost as fully as he convinces himself. Thus the 
absurdity, whatever it be, comes off doubly well. Con- 
versely, even when he is really engrossed in some pro- 
cess of serious argument, or moved to real eloquence by 
one of his social ideals, he emits involuntarily some 
wild jape which makes the whole thing ridiculous—as 
ridiculous to himself as to us ; and straightway he pro- 
ceeds to caricature his own thesis till everything is 
topsy-turvy ; and we, rolling with laughter, look up and 
find him no longer on his head, but on his heels, talking 
away quite gravely ; and this sets us off again. For, 
of course, when seriousness and frivolity thus co-exist 
inseparably in a man, the seriousness is nullified by the 
frivolity. The latter is fed by the former, but, graceless 
and vampire-like, kills it. As a teacher, as a propa- 
gandist, Mr. Shaw is no good at all, even in his own 
generation. But asa personality he is immortal. 
Posterity will not, | fancy, read his writings. He 
has not enough of the specific art-sense for writing. I 
will not exasperate him by complaining that he has no 
sense of beauty in the use of his medium: the idea of 
beauty is a red rag to him, as we know. I! will merely 
suggest that he has in his writing the qualities of a 
public speaker rather than of a writer. He does not 
write with that closeness which is the result not of haste 
but of leisure, and which is the main secret of good 
literature. He is too glib, too fluent, too diffuse, and too 
loud. Glibness and fluency, loudness and diffusion, are 
just the qualities needed for addressing an audience. 
But between speaking and writing there is a vast 
difference. A good writer cannot make good speeches, 
and Mr. Shaw’s seems an instance to prove that a good 
speaker cannot write well. We, his contemporaries, 
can read him with delight, even though we seem to 
miss the reporter’s interpolation of ‘‘ laughter”, 
**cheers”, ‘‘interruption”, and so forth. But relent- 
lessly, in course of time, lack of solid form ‘‘ tells on” 


writing. However interesting a ‘writer may be, he 
will not, unless he be a strict artist, be read by pos- 
terity. Style, as has been said, is the one antiseptic. 
But, though Mr. Shaw’s writing be not good enough 
for the next generation, he himself, being so signally 
unique, is good enough for alltime. I wish I had the 
leisure to be his Boswell, and he the kindness to be my 
Johnson. Max. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE. 


Ber task of one who systematically comments on 
the progress of British insurance companies is 
normally a pleasant one, since nearly all the more 
important offices are conducted on such sound lines 
that the worst criticism usually possible is that good 
might be better. 

The full valuation returns of the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company, which we have just 
received, explain very fully the position of one of 
the most important of the companies transacting both 
Life and Fire insurance on a large scale. The liabilities 
are valued on the sound basis of the healthy males 
table for mortality, with the assumption that interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent. per annum will be earned upon 
the funds. The average rate of interest actually realised 
on the Life funds for the past five years was £3 19s. 8d., 
showing an annual contribution to surplus of nearly £1 
per cent. per annum of the funds. The whole of the 
difference between the office premiums payable by the 
policy-holders, and the net premiums required according 
to the valuation basis adopted was set aside as a pro- 
vision for future expenses. This difference amounts to 
18°4 per cent. of the premiums, and as the actual ex- 
penditure during the past quinquennium was only 13°4 
per cent. there is a further contribution to surplus from 
this source of 5 per cent. of the annual premium 
income. 

The total amount of profit made by the Company on 
the assurance business, including 44,420 brought for- 
ward from the previous Valuation, was £937,211; of 
this amount £922,400 was distributed, leaving £14,811 
to be carried forward, an increase in this item of more 
than £10,000. Of the surplus distributed one-tenth, 
amounting to £92,240, was paid to the proprietors, 
and nine-tenths, amounting to £830,160, went to the 
policy-holders. This latter item includes £56,412 paid 
during the past Valuation Period as interim bonuses 
on policies which became claims. The profit on the 
annuity business was £23,852, of which £23,000 was 
paid to the shareholders, and the remaining £852 
carried forward. Participating policy-holders do not 
receive any portion of the profit on annuity business. 
The company adopts the uniform compound rever- 
sionary bonus system, and on the present occasion 
gives a bonus at the rate of 28s. per cent. per annum 
upon sums assured and previous bonuses existing at 
date of valuation. This compares favourably with the 
26s. bonus declared five years previously. 

During the past five years the Life and Annuity Funds 
have increased by more than two millions, and now 
reach the large total of £11,211,464. The net assur- 
ances in force, which now exceed twenty-five millions, 
are nearly three millions more than they were five 
years ago. The premium income, which was less than 
two millions for the years 1886 to 1890, increased to 
three millions two hundred thousand pounds during the 
next five years, and during the past quinquennium 
amounted to very nearly three and three-quarter 
millions. These figures show the magnitude of the 
company’s operations, and the energy with which the 
Life department is managed. Such energy in the Life 
department is by no means usual in the case of offices 
like the North British which also transact a very ex- 
tensive Fire insurance business. 

The report of the Fire department exhibits no less 
energy and success ; with a premium income that now 
exceeds a million and a half it has succeeded in earning 
an average trading profit for the past five years of over 
64 per cent. of the premium income, a rate which, 
while eminently satisfactory to the shareholders, 
indicates that Fire policy-holders are by no means 
paying too much for the absolute protection a first- 
class Fire office provides. Last year, which proved so 
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disastrous for many Fire companies, the North British 
secured a profit of 3} per cent. of the premiums. It is 
perhaps possible that the steady success of the North 
British in both departments, and the ample sufficiency 
of its reserves, may cause one or some offices that 
have been less successful to seek a refuge from the 
cares and risks of separate existence in a transfer to 
the North British. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TREATMENT OF YOUNG CRIMINALS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


2 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

Sir,—I venture to ask for space in your columns in 
order to call attention to the work of the London Prison 
Visitors’ Association, which owes its origin to the zeal 
of Mr. Ruggles-Brise, the chairman of the Prison Com- 
mission. In common with most prison reformers, Mr. 
Ruggles-Brise holds that much can be done, by special 
treatment within the prison walls and by energetic 
surveillance after discharge, to prevent young criminals 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one from de- 
generating into hardened and habitual offenders against 
the law. For some time a “‘ special class”, consisting of 
lads from the London district who have been sentenced 
to a year’s hard labour or over, has been in existence 
at Bedford prison, where they are subject to a special 
discipline and training. The experiment has been so 
successful that Mr. Ruggles-Brise, as announced in his 
recent Report, hopes to set apart next year a portion 
of Borstal prison, where a larger number of young 
criminals will be treated on similar lines. Our Associa- 
tion has supervision at present of all the lads discharged 
from the ‘‘ special class” at Bedford, and will under- 
take all the Borstal cases as soon as the scheme has 
been inaugurated. We also deal with young prisoners 


from the three London prisons, Pentonville, Wands- | 


worth, and Wormwood Scrubbs. 


With regard to these, 
our method is as follows. 


of taste in this neglected province of public worship ! 
You are fortunate if it is only on your holiday that your 
devotions are hindered by an ill-considered Service 
of Praise. Whatever may have been the case in the 
Ages of Faith, the gift of prayer is nowadays far from 
universal. Among Dissenters the preference for ‘‘ free” 
prayer has almost done away with Common Prayer but 
thousands even of those who attend our churches are as 
incapable of a real act of will in the line of the Common 
Prayer as they are of an act of attention to the line of 
the sermon. Their presence implies a desire for 
progress and it is to the music and particularly to the 
hymns that they look for help. Not all can pray, but 
all can join in a familiar hymn and very many delight 
in this wholesome if elementary exercise of spiritual 
faculty. If the Church is, according to Canon Gore’s 
fine description, ‘‘a brotherhood knit together to build 
up each of its members into holiness”, these babes in 
Christ must be provided for. How often does the 
Church instead of bread offer a stone, and pleasurable 
expectation changes to chagrin and disappointment 
when some piece of stilted platitude or mawkish doggerel. 
is gravely given out and then rendered by choir and organ 
with as much pomp and precision as if it were indeed 
some high-water mark of religious emotion, the crystal- 
lisation of a rare and fervent moment of spiritual insight 
and experience. But are you not too sanguine in 
expecting that the compilation and adoption of a new 
Hymnal would greatly improve matters? You assume 
that the book would be superior to all its predecessors. 
It might easily be so. But would it? Every one of 
the 250 books now in use was compiled by clergy of the 
Church of England of undoubted piety and orthodoxy, 
and several were prepared by clerical committees 
designated for the purpose by Bishops and Archbishops. 
And yet they are imperfect. 

About a dozen of Presbyterian churches lately, having 
become conscious of the same inconveniences which you 
deplore, appointed a learned and representative com- 


_ mittee to prepare a new hymn book for them all. After 
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tive Committee, which consists of the Hon. Claude © 
Hay M.P., the Hon. Robert White, the Hon. Gilbert | 


—— Mr. Newton Ogle, Mr. W. G. Elliot, Mr. 
. R. Summers and myself, have been authorised to 
visit the prisons, where they personally interview 
prisoners who have been selected, after consultation 
with the prison officials, as suitable cases. Every avail- 
able detail about each case is ascertained, and the 
ground is prepared for his treatment on discharge. 
After he is released the ex-prisoner is taken in hand by 
a member of the Association (it may or may not be the 
person who saw him in prison), who endeavours to 
exercise a good influence on him in every possible way, 
and to aid him, with the co-operation of others, in 
obtaining employment. For an effort of this kind on 
any large scale many things are wanted, but we want 
in particular three—first, money—£200 would go a 
long way—secondly, the sympathy of employers of 
labour, and lastly, and above all, workers, for it is the 
human element that counts. The work of surveillance 
need not be arduous—‘‘one man one case” would be 
the ideal—though it requires earnestness and tact, and 
disappointments, of course, have to be faced. But I 
believe that it is only by the influence of the individual 
worker that any real results can be obtained in the 
effort to save lads who have once been imprisoned from 
passing through a series of longer or shorter sentences 
to the social ruin of penal servitude. 

I shall be only too glad to answer any inquiries. 
Need I say in conclusion that we make it a rule to act 
in complete harmony with all organisations having 
similar objects to our own ? 

Your obedient servant, 
W. HALDANE Porter, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


HYMNAL REFORM. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
_ 22 Mark Street, Portrush, 29 October, rgor. 
Sir,—Your articleon Hymn-book Reform will refresh 
the hearts of many in Israel. May your wise and 
timely exhortation do something to raise the standard 


years of deliberation and labour the Hymmnary has 
appeared with a great flourish of trumpets. It contains 
many good and familiar hymns and a lesser proportion 
of good tunes. But it includes along with these the 
precious effusion you have so justly pilloried, ‘‘ Sons of 


Labour, dear to Jesus!” and several hundred pieces of | 


similar calibre, with tunes to match. In short it is no 
better than several of the older books which it aims to 
supersede. 

You say ‘‘ Dissenting hymns frequently assert that 
good people at death enter into final glory and the 
Resurrection and Ascension are more or less ignored. 
But no Churchman would seriously contend for such a 
position”. Faber’s well-known ‘“O Paradise! O 
Paradise ” which ends 

‘* I feel ’twill not be long. 
Patience, I almost think I hear 
Faint echoes of thy song”. 
makes no mention of Resurrection or Ascension. John 
Mason Neale’s hymn says :— 
‘* For they who loved their Saviour here 
And died in God’s true faith and fear 
Have joined the glorious Church on high 
And live and reign beyond the sky. 
And Gellert sings :— 
‘* Jesus lives! henceforth is death 
But the gate of life immortal 
This shall calm our trembling breath 
When we pass its gloomy portal.” 

These are not Dissenting hymns. Would you exclude 
them from your standard book ? 

Broad Church canticles are few indeed but surely not 
so completely wanting as you would have us believe. 
I hope we shall not be reduced to Pope. What of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ fine hymn beginning 

** Lord of all being, throned afar”, 
or Dr. George MacDonald’s 
**O Lord of life Thy quickening voice”, 
the last stanza of which runs, 
** I see Thy light, I feel Thy wind ; 
Earth is Thy uttered word. 
. Whatever wakes my heart and mind 
Thy presence is, my Lord”. 
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But the best in this kind is Dr. George Matheson’s 
majestic hymn probably not as yet much known south 
of the Tweed :— 
“* Gather us in, Thou Love that fillest all ; 
Gather our rival faiths within Thy fold ; 
Rend each man’s temple veil and bid it fall, 
That we may know that Thou hast been of old : 
Gather us in. 


Gather us in: we worship only Thee 
In varied names we stretch a common hand ; 
In diverse forms a common Soul we see ; 
In many ships we seek one spirit land : 
Gather us in.” 


Yours faithfully, 
A Lover or Hymns. 


MR. LILLY’S RENASCENCE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


The Athenzum, Pall Mall, S.W. 
29 October, 1901. 
Sir,—In the review of my ‘“‘ Renaissance Types”, 
published by you on the roth inst. I am accused of ‘‘a 
slip in translation”. ‘‘‘ Uberlegende’”, your reviewer 
informs your readers, ‘‘means ‘ considerate’ and not 
*“high’ as Mr. Lilly renders it”. Allow me to say 
that the slip is not mine, but your reviewer’s. The 
word in the passage quoted by me (p. 198) from Ranke, 
to which your reviewer refers, is not ‘‘ iiberlegende”’, 
but “‘iiberlegener”. ‘‘ Ein schénes Denkmal reiner 
Gesinnung und iiberlegener Einsicht.” Every German 
scholar will allow that my translation of this passage— 
““A fine monument of clear good sense, and higher 
insight ’’—is perfectly accurate. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. S. 


[We regret the misreading of a word, which caused 
us quite mistakenly to charge Mr. Lilly with a trifling 
mistranslation.—Ep. S. R.] 


VACCINATION. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REVIEW. 


41 Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W., 28 October. 

Sir,—I do not know what Dr. Bond of the Jenner | 
Society has to do with the issue between you and me, | 
which concerned the equity of your counsel to boycott | 
the conscientiously unvaccinated on a controverted | 
scientific authority. | 

I did not reply to your footnote, because it is an | 
editor’s incontestable and inalienable privilege to have — 
the last word, if he wants it; and because it left the | 
issue clearly enough defined to enable your readers to 
judge between us. 

In so far as Dr. Bond’s intervention may be an | 
attempt to ‘“‘draw” Professor Crookshank I wish he 
may succeed. The strongest condemnation of the 
policy of boycott which you have advocated is that it | 
apparently intimidates the well-informed professional 
minority. Professor Crookshank excused himself some 
time ago from aiding anti-vaccinists on the ground that 
by the Act of 1898 vaccination was ‘‘ practically speak- 
ing made voluntary ” and that he could not sympathise | 
with ‘‘ agitations and unkind criticisms, if not actual | 
abuse’’, of ‘‘ the noblest, most charitable and most un- | 


selfish ” of all professions. He did not like our calling 
out when we were hurt, and persuaded himself that we 
were not hurt. But there has been plenty of evidence of 
late that we are very much hurt; and it will be interest- 
ing to see whether Professor Crookshank, in the face of 
such violent counsels as yours and the severe pressure 
brought on everybody in London to be vaccinated just 
now, can still “lie low and say nothing”’. 

So far as Dr. Bond’s remarks are directed against 
myself, the replies are simple. (1) The Royal Commis- 
sion’s Report consists of a majority report, and a Dis- | 
sent, which is really in the nature of a reply to it. | 
Instead of closing discussion, it opens it. (2) The one 
point on which the Royal Commission was absolutely 


— 


unanimous was that there should be no penalties for 
conscientious objectors to vaccination. Your article 
recommended the most rigorous penalties of social 
excommunication. (3) I do not recognise either what 
Jenner thought, or what Baron said Jenner thought, 
about the relationship of smallpox and cow-pox as a 
‘* cardinal fact in history”. (4) Professor Crookshank 
has never said, so far as I am aware, that Jenner’s 
supposition was that in vaccinating he was to prevent 
smallpox by inducing a totally different disease. What 
Professor Crookshank has said is that as a matter of 
fact (whatever Jenner thought) Jenner did, when vacci- 
nating with cow-pox and horse grease, induce disease 
which was not smallpox at all. Professor Crookshank 
has said that the profession had been ‘led to regard 
vaccination as inoculation of the human subject with 
the virus of a benign disease of the cow whereas the 
viruses in use have been derived from several distinct 
and severe diseases in different animals”. 

It is vain for you or Dr. Bond to suppose that, with 
such questions raised in the profession itself and not 
yet determined, the British sense of fair play will ever 
stand your boycotting policy, coolly accompanied, as it 
is, with an assurance that discussion is closed on the 
vital and all-important question, ‘‘ What is the lymph ?” 
I see a Vaccination League has been started. It will 
like the National Anti- Vaccination League hold meet- 
ings. There will be plenty of questions asked at those 
meetings by the distressed parents who are the moral 
mainstay, though too poor to be adequate financial sup- 
porters, of the other league. Let your bacteriological. 
contributor tell these questioners that the discussion is 
too transcendental for them, and we shall see what 
their answer will be.—Yours sincerely, 

ALEX. PAvL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Gloucester, 28 October. 

Sir,—The notice in your last issue of a proposed 
** Vaccination League” appears to have been written 
under the impression that the work, which this body 
proposes to undertake, of spreading a wider knowledge 
of the benefits derived from vaccination and a better 
understanding among’ the general public of the 
advantages arising from preventive medicine and sani- 
tation, has hitherto been entirely neglected. Permit 
me to say that the Jenner Society has been doing this 
work for the past five years, during the course of which 


| it has issued a very large number of publications, which 


have been specially prepared for this purpose, at con- 
siderable cost, besides contributing hundreds of letters to 
journals in all parts of the kingdom in answer to misstate- 
ments by anti-vaccinators. It has been thus carrying on 
an active opposition to the agitation maintained by the 
Anti-Vaccination League, and it has received three 
special grants for the purposes of its work from the 
Council of the British Medical Association. The 
Local Government Board have also authorised Boards 
of Guardians to provide their vaccination officers with 
the literature issued by the society. As you will see 


| from the copy of the last report of the Jenner Society, 


which, with its publications I enclose, its president is 
the Earl of Ducie, and Lord Lister, President of the 
Medical Council and President of the British Medical 
Association, is its vice-president. I write this in no 
spirit of opposition to any well-considered effort to 


| extend a knowledge of the benefits of vaccination but 


simply to correct any impression that the ground pro- 
posed to be covered by the new organisation is 
unoccupied. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
Francis T. Bonp M.D.Lond. 
Hon. Secretary. 


[We should not like Mr. Paul to suppose that he 
was the first victim of our ‘‘ boycott”, so we print his 
letter. But we have no intention of opening our 
correspondence columns to a general discussion of 
vaccination, which would only resuit in a very effective 
boycott of every other subject. We could hardly have 
been unaware of the existence of the Jenner Society, 
seeing that last week’s issue contained a letter over 
Dr. Bond’s own signature + his degree and office.— 
Ep. S. R.] 
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REVIEWS. 
RICHARDSON THE FEMINIST. 


“The Novels of Samuel Richardson.” In twenty 
volumes. With an Introduction by Ethel M. M. 
McKenna. London: Chapman and Hall. 1902. 
50s. net. 

yas said of Dante that he had at length 

become a classic for nobody read him. It would 
hardly be a true saying now, for most people who could 
be expected to read him have become interested in the 

Dante revival. Richardson must have become a classic 

some time ago; and we doubt whether many people, 

except scholars who make a point of reading what the 
majority neglect, have ever read through any of his 
books unless it be ‘‘ Pamela.” Everybody of course 
knows that Clarissa Harlowe is one of the noted 
heroines of English fiction; and that Sir Charles 

Grandison is the type, or was conventionally accepted 

as such, of the elegant and virtuous hero of the wig, 

powder and rapier period, as Lovelace is the proto- 
type of the stock villain of numberless dramas and novels. 

But how many who have heard of ‘‘ Sir Hudibras ” know 

more of Butler’s famous work than a few hackneyed 

quotations? Even so much popularity however 
hardly remains to Richardson, and we should suppose 
that amongst all the didactic moralisings with which his 
pages are full there is not one that has enough literary 
flavour in it to be worth remembering. He had 
immense popularity in his day, not in England only but 
in France, in Germany and Europe generally; very 
possibly no English writer of fiction was ever more 
read, or had more influence on writers of fiction, in 
other countries. In the eighteenth century his senti- 
mentalities were as popular throughout Europe as 
those of Rousseau or Goethe’s ‘‘ Werther”, of whom 
Richardson was the progenitor. It is truly amazing to 
discover how little there appears as we look through 
the once famous books to-day to account for the furore 
they once caused. Skilful writers may still write inter- 
esting essays about their author, Samuel Richardson, 
the little, fat, apparently commonplace printer of Salis- 
bury Court; but they can do the like for another 

Samuel of Bolt Court without making us eager to re-read 

his once esteemed philosophical works or his ‘‘ Rasselas 

Prince of Abyssinia” or the ‘‘ Rambler”. Their books 

have a place in the history of literature, but as effective 

sources of amusement or interest for modern readers 

‘we doubt whether there is much room for them. 

‘*Pamela” is not considered so good as either 
Clarissa Harlowe or ‘‘ Sir Charles Grandison”, but 
in fact it is much the most interesting to modern 
readers and has been oftenest reprinted. There is still 
some vitality left in this most odious young person, but 
let any woman now read it and try to understand, if 
she can, how Pamela was the idol of ladies of quality 
and kitchenmaids alike in the eighteenth century. One 
thinks of the lady Sir Walter Scott tells of, who 
sought to re-read the novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn which 
she had read as a girl, and found she could not for 
very modesty. And no man would care to be detected 
as Charles Lamb was on Primrose Hill by a ‘‘ familiar 
damsel ” while he was reading ‘‘ Pamela”. It is possible 
even yet to'read ‘‘ Pamela” ; but it is doubtful whether 
one reader in a hundred could read ‘‘ Clarissa” and 
‘*Grandison"’ without skipping half at least of their 
contents. And yet when the public has come into that 
state of mind the atmosphere in which those books 
could really live has passed away. Sentimental 
platitudes interminably spun out on a basis of indecency 
were relished by the eighteenth century and were called 
virtue and morality. Richardson was a moralist 
after its own heart. It is laughable to think 
that Richardson wrote his stories with moral aims, 
and weuld have been immensely angry to have 
been considered merely as a writer of fiction. We 
should say now in modern phraseology that he wrote 

‘“problem” stories. He was the great master of 

** sexual casuistry” and it is always round questions of 

sex that his stories are woven. His delineation of 

character, his knowledge of human nature, which com- 
pelled the admiration of Lord Chesterfield and Colley 

Cibber, who at least knew a good deal about human 


nature of a certain sort, his wonderful power o 
describing imaginary scenes with all the force of 
actuality, were all evoked by one simple theme, 
that of seduction, which seemed to fill an extra- 
ordinarily large space in the domestic economy of 
the eighteenth century. It comes a wearisome motif in 
the twentieth century when sex problems have become 
more complicated. 

But there is no doubt that the secret of Richardson’s 
immense popularity is to be found in the fact that 
these questions were beginning to excite curiosity and 
attention in the century which soon after Richardson 
produced Rousseau. Women in Richardson’s novels 
are real human beings, and he for the first time in 
fiction delineated them so that they recognised them- 
selves. He was the Coryphzeus of the chorus of 
women which has risen louder and louder as it 
has become swollen by the voices of the emanci- 
pated and the would-be emancipated woman in all 
her modern variety. He lived surrounded by admiring 
women: he was adored by maid and mistress, by 
the bourgeois woman and the aristocratic great lady, 
and he wrung the hearts and drew tears from 
the eyes of the fair Frenchwoman, the German and 
the Dutch woman, with the same magic power that 
he exercised over the women at home. The wizardry 
had not lost its virtue altogether even so late as 
Thackeray, as Mr. Birrell reminds us in his essay on 
Richardson where he quotes from the ‘‘ Roundabout 
Papers”’ Macaulay’s description of the scene at fan 
Indian Hill Station of the reading of ‘‘ Clarissa”. 
There it appears not only the ladies but the Chief 
Justice could not read it for tears. Yet Thackeray 
confessed that he had not read ‘‘ Clarissa”! We 
may venture to say that even fewer women than 
men of this generation have read it—or her—and not 
many of them we think, if we may judge from our 
own experience, have had much trouble with what 
Richardson’s lady friends might have called the 
‘*pearly fugitives”; we have had more inclination 
to ‘‘skip”—not as a sign of joy. Remembering Mr. 
Birrell we hasten to say that this does not mean we are 
proud of ‘‘not being able to read ‘ Clarissa Harlowe’” 
but it is a virtue to be frank when one is confronted 
with twenty volumes of a ‘‘classic”. It has been read, 
and Miss McKenna in her excellent introduction to this 
admirable reprint—which no one who ever heard of 
Clarissa Harlowe could see without longing to have it 
on his shelves—explains who and what manner of 
eminent persons they are who have _ influenced 
literature «through the inspiration they derived from 
Richardson. The plain insular little Cockney did 
in fact, by virtue of an almost grotesque genius, 
stamp his image on succeeding literary genera- 
tions, and if his own personal life is now somewhat 
shadowy he “‘lives in minds made better by his pre- 
sence”’; that is alaw of the ‘‘classics”. We shall 
not get an apter explanation of his secret than that 
given by Miss McKenna. He was the Apostle of 
Feminism. He knew women— it was women who 
made the admission—though even he said he ‘only 
guessed at them”. There was never a man who was 
mentally so feminine as he was. He had the key,to 
both sexes alike, and if that is not genius it would? be 
hard to say what is. Only his genius was too 
feminine, and quite naturally therefore spread itself on 
detail to the point of ennui. We cannot stand any- 
thing longer than George Eliot with patience nowadays. 
It was different in the eighteenth century. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GREECE. 


‘*The Early Age of Greece.” By William Ridgeway. 
Vol. I. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
IgOI. 215. 


” “Ts Pelasgic field is best untilled” said the Oracle 

of Delphi, and the precept has been scrupulously 
observed by the majority of modern scholars. They 
have been content to regard the name Pelasgian as a 
convenient expression for the unknown elements in the 
earliest history of Greece, but have refrained from any 
attempt to associate the Pelasgians with the results of 
recent excavation. In particular the Pelasgians have 
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been little taken into account in connexion with that 
well-defined stratum of culture in and round Greece, 
which is commonly known as Mycenzan. It is not so 
called because Mycenz was its central and principal 
seat (for that is a question that still has to be decided) 
but because the proceeds of Schliemann’s excavations at 
Mycenz were among the earliest, and are still the most 
celebrated of the finds on which our knowledge is 
based. 

From the first a few have maintained that these 
objects were the work of the brave men who lived 
before Agamemnon. In general however, it has been 
almost regarded as an axiom that the whole group of 
objects corresponds to the age of the Achzan princes 
whose courts are depicted in the Homeric poems. 
Were they not found, so Schliemann argued, in the 
town of Agamemnon, in the very tombs of his royal 
house? More exacting critics were able to point out 
details which seemed to illustrate the Homeric poems. 
But a yet closer scrutiny seems to show that the 
supposed resemblances are in part at least illusory. 
For example, it is pointed out that the Mycenzan 
tombs yield swords and shields, and both occur in 
Homer. That is true, but the shields are round in 
Homer instead of oval, and the swords are of iron 
instead of bronze (unless unwarrantable liberties are 
taken with the text), while the greaves of the well- 
greaved Achzans are yet to be found in Greece. On 
such and such like grounds there is some reason for 
the view that classical scholars have been too ready to 
assume that the Mycenzan culture is that of the 
Achzan dynasties, though not necessarily of Achzan 
origin. 

Professor Ridgeway, Disney Professor of Archeology 
in the University of Cambridge, has now made a 
strenuous attempt to examine the whole question of the 
early ethnography of Greece, and to combine the ascer- 
tained facts of excavation with literary tradition. As 
the result of an investigation of great scope and 
learning, he seeks to establish the following and many, 
other propositions :—That the Mycenzan Bronze-age 
culture was that of the Pelasgians, who talked Greek ; 
that the Achezans were Teutonic conquerors, who had 
no abiding strength, and left comparatively slight 
traces in historical times; that their culture is repre- 
sented by various mid-European Iron-age deposits, and 
by certain dialectal peculiarities which they imposed on 
the Greek language ; that the Homeric epics were sung 
by Pelasgian bards at Achzan courts. 

The Pelasgians, therefore, must come forth from the 
shadowy retreats to which they have been banished for 
two generations, and must be reinstated in high 
position. At first sight it may seem, and indeed it has 
been asserted with emphasis, that it does not greatly 
matter whether we name the people who practised the 
Mycenzan style of art Pelasgian or something else. 
This-no doubt holds for one who studies the products 
alone, and does not look for a wider philosophy. It is, 
however, a matter of great importance if we wish to fit 
in the written tradition with the monuments. The first 
result of the theory, as worked out by Mr. Ridgeway, 
is that a large body of mythical genealogy acquires 
coherence and significance. It is a part of his 
system that the relationships stated or implied by the 
genealogists embody a fairly well-informed opinion as 
to ethnical facts, such as the genealogies of the descend- 
ants of Noah in the Book of Genesis may be supposed 
to express. Hence old unhappy far-off things like the 
domestic troubles of Bellerophon, before he started in 
pursuit of his Chimzra, become matters of serious and 
present import, as helping to define the Pelasgic area. 
But the reader who works through Mr. Ridgeway’s 
genealogical chapter is inclined to object that he goes too 
far in holding that the leading, if not the sole motive, of 
the compiler of such genealogies was to give expression 
to their views of ethnological truth. The motives of 
genealogists, from the beginning to the present day, 
have been manifold, and no such simple key is univer- 
sally applicable. A recent writer has attempted to 
explain all the divine mythologies as symbolic of 
successive attempts to put leap-year on a scientific 
basis. Is Professor Ridgeway quite free from a similar 
weakness? However, the general result is striking. 
Undoubtedly, to a large extent, the Mycenzan culture 


is found in districts where tradition placed the Pelas- 
gians. Where it is yet to be found, as in Arcadia and 
in parts of Pelasgian Italy, its absence may fairly be 
supposed to be due to insufficient excavation. How 
much, for instance, was known seven years ago of 
Mycenzan Cyprus, and ata still more recent date of 
Mycenzan Crete? Moreover, Mycenzan objects have 
not been found to any great extent outside the Pelasgic 
field, although it must be admitted that in some cases. 
the evidence of Pelasgian occupation is inconclusive. 
Thus, in the case of Cyprus, Professor Ridgeway 
quotes the voyage of the Achzan Teucer to found a 
Cyprian Salamis (identified by a slip of the pen, on 
p. 206, with the modern Larnaca), and suggests that 
he brought Pelasgian culture with him. 

Having thus attempted to establish a prima facie 
case for the Pelasgians, the writer next examines the 
position of the Achzans of the Homeric poems. In a 
study of the antiquities of the Homeric age he finds 
many striking discrepancies between the equipments, 
dresses, and funeral practices of the Mycenzan people 
and the Achzans, and all the difference involved in a 
change from the age of bronze to that of iron. The 
Achzans are, therefore, not the owners of the Mycenzan 
culture, and so it becomes necessary to examine the 
question of their rapid rise and fall. They are con- 
spicuous in the Homeric poems, but elsewhere they 
appear very little, and their traces in historical Greece 
are singularly scanty. In the view of Professor 
Ridgeway they represent an inburst of conquering 
invaders of Teutonic or Keltic origin (he uses the 
name of Kelt with its ancient connotation). By an 
impressive and picturesque appeal to history he shows 
how wave has followed wave of northern warriors, 
who stream southwards, conquer, and in a few gene- 
rations disappear, melting away like the foot of a 
glacier. 

But these invaders, transient though they were, are 
shown by Homer to have possessed an advanced 
culture, for which we must next begin to search, if the 
Mycenzan system is to be appropriated by the 
Pelasgians. We must not say that the Achzans 
adopted the arts of the Pelasgians, and that captured 
Greece took her conqueror captive, for it is a leading 
principle of the author that Homer is not wrongly 
describing the art of Pelasgians, but rightly describing 
that of the Achzans. This latter he finds best repre- 
sented by the mid-European Iron-age deposits of the 
class best known to us by the excavations at Hallstatt 
and Glasinatz. This position he seeks to strengthen in 
a series of chapters, which are full of interesting 
matter, but in which the main argument is apt to 
be obscured by subsidiary details. These chapters 
deal with such topics as the origin of iron, the develop- 
ment of the brooch, the use of the Homeric round 
shield, and the burial customs of the ancients. The 
Homeric Achzans practise cremation, while the 
Mycenzan people bury the body. The former custom, 
and the attendant religious opinions are shown to have 
originated in a mid-European region, where fuel was 
abundant, while inhumation is shown to be a Mediter- 
ranean practice. 

If however Professor Ridgeway’s position is granted, 
we must look in Greece for the remains of this mid- 
European culture, and we are then immediately struck 
by the fact that the objects precisely equivalent are at 
present very few in number, and we are obliged to 
postulate a whole stratum of deposits in Greece, as yet 
hardly touched by the spade, even in the chief seats of 
Achzan power. Such deposits may yet be found, but 
at present we have little except what is described as 
the work of Pelasgians under Achzan influence or 
vice versa. Finally the author develops his theory of 
language. The Pelasgians as mentioned above spoke 
Greek. The Achzans learnt it from them, and spoke 
it with a difference. Homer was (or were) a Pelasgian 
bard (or bards) at an Achzan court. 

It will be seen that the book is full of interest, 
though it does not always carry conviction. But the 
most cautious will be ready to admit its value, as a 
searching examination of the whole question, illustrated 
in the characteristic manner of the Cambridge school 
of mythologists, with examples drawn from the most 
diverse times and places. 
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DECANTATUM ILLUD. 


‘© Wrecking the Empire.” By J. M. Robertson. 
London : Grant Richards. 1g01. 5s. 
“‘ Vengeance as a Policy in Afrikanderland.” By 
Francis J. Dormer. London: Nisbet. igor. 6s. 
le two books stand apart, in some degree, 
from the mass of those written about the South 
African War. Mr. Dormer has been editor of the 
‘Cape Argus” and the Johannesburg ‘‘ Star”, and 
therefore has personal knowledge and personal anti- 
pathies in matters African. Mr. Robertson appears to 
be equipped with no particular qualities except great 
conceit, abysmal ignorance of the customs of war and 
the history of rebellions, and an antipatriotic bias which 
would in any Empire but the British lead to his speedy 
extinction. The only justification for his book is that 
it may be useful to future students of Little Englander 
psychology. It is a rather dull jourual of cases in 
which the British military authorities made small 
mistakes in the administration of martial law, and the 
underlying notion is that it should be possible to make 
omelettes without breaking eggs. That so hysterical and 
unscrupulous an opponent as Mr. Robertson can make 
out no better case than he does is really a fairly strong 
testimony to the policy of our representatives and the 
conduct of our troops. His methods may be judged 
from the facts that he cites complacently the garbled 
version of Lieutenant Morrison’s famous letter, supports 
by innuendo the rumour that Lord Kitchener gave 
private orders to take no prisoners, and regards as dis- 


proof of Lord Roberts’ statement that he had heard of | 


no case of murder, serious theft, or outrage by a British 
soldier, the circumstance that ‘‘a number of soldiers 
have actually been sent home under arrest for various 
offences”, which offences, as we all know, were often 
cases of sleeping on duty! His remark that Sir 
James Rose-Innes is ‘‘incapable of adequate action 


in a crisis which raises the great issues of justice and | 


truth” is an odd criticism of a man who in times of peace | 


often irritated his friends by the free exercise of the 
** cross-bench” mind, but when war broke out ranged 


himself promptly and with very great effect with his — 


fellow-loyalists. 
a pother about the wrecking of an Empire which he so 
evidently dislikes is a mystery. 


Why Mr. Robertson should be in such | 


Mr. Dormer, on the other hand, is genuinely con- | 


cerned with the future of South Africa. His rambling 


book would be better had he reprinted fewer of his | 


own leading articles, and been less studious to tell us 
precisely what he thought at each stage of Mr. Rhodes, 
whom at present he regards as a political rogue- 
elephant, for Mr. Dormer is alarmed by ‘‘ the con- 
sciousness that his temperament is subject to this 
radical vice of phenomenal vindictiveness, coupled with 
the reflection that the natures of childless and unmarried 
men do not usually become softened with the advance 
of years or by experience of opposition”. Apart from 
its not unamusing personalities, and from a certain 
naive vanity, the book is interesting as the utterance of 
one of those Uitlanders who were profoundly dissatisfied 
with President Kruger’s rule, but criticised hotly aay- 
thing and everything done by the Imperial Government. 
How far Johannesburgers who, with a good many 
cards in their hands, failed to help themselves ought to 
feel estopped from attacking recent British policy is, we 
suppose, a question of taste. Mr. Dormer accepts 
annexation with a fairly good grace, and has a good 
many sound suggestions to make as to the future. 


| picture of a beautiful girl. 


He reviews the colonisation scheme which founded | 


Port Elizabeth, and offers some helpful suggestions 
on the question of planting British settlers in 
the late republics. He recounts 
of former Crown colonies in South Africa—and 
the unsuccessful experiment in Griqualand West 
is worth study—but his device of annexing the new 
colonies at once to the Cape is not convincing, 
nor would his suggestion of a nominated Legislative 
Council, with native members, in the dominion thus 
formed meet with general support in South Africa. 
He is furious at the notion of the Rand helping 
to pay for the war, and he thinks it a pity to have 
ever employed Kaffirs on the mines. The book, in fact, 
is disjointed and somewhat erratic, and would be the 


better for a little more modesty. But Mr. Dormer 


has a good deal to say, and he knows his subject. 


DRY BONES. 

‘“* History of the People of the Netherlands.” By Petrus 
Johannes Blok. Part III. The War with Spain. 
Translated by Ruth Putnam. New York and 
London : Putnams. 

anyone is inclined to subscribe to that particular 
heresy which makes the merit of history consist in 

the collection of evidence and not in the portrayal of 

persons and events—reducing the historian from a man 
of letters to an attorney—he will do well to read this 
book. It is by no means a bad book. On the contrary 
the author gives —_ of possessing some of the 
necessary qualities of an historian. He is patient in 
research, accurate, and impartial. All of these are 
qualities which should materially contribute to success. 
But it is just because Professor Blok displays these 
qualities and yet fails to write history that we commend 
the study of his work to the attention of the advocates 
of the ‘‘scientific” school, The ground covered 
by this volume includes the period extending from 
the formation of the League of Netherland Nobles 
against Granville in 1552 to the signing of the 
twelve years’ truce in 1609. The contest between the 
people of the Netherlands and the autocracy of Philip of 
Spain, illustrating as it does all the many-sided issues 
involved in the principles of political and religious 
freedom, isa subject which lends itself to the loftiest 
treatment. It includes episodes as noble as the main 
theme. The siege of Leyden raised by the desperate 
expedient of the opening of the sluices to the waters of 
the sea, the assassination of William of Orange, the 
statecraft of Elizabeth and Henry IV. of France, the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney, the summons of the boy- 
prince, Count Maurice of Nassau, from his studies and 
his quick development under the spur of a great neces- 
sity into the master captain of his age, the failure of 
the Armada, the miserable end of Philip in the cloister 
of S. Agathe—all these and many others are episodes 
which claim and require not merely literary setting but 
philosophic handling, if their true significance and 
interest is to be brought home to the reader. Of such 
treatment there is no trace in Professor Blok’s book. 

Said this we have said all. We remember a tale ina 

boy’s magazine, read thirty years ago, which affords us 

at this lapse of time recollections that carry with them 

a more significant knowledge of the real character of 

this momentous struggle than any which Professor 

Blok’s careful pages have left in our mind. 


NOVELS. 


‘Our Lady of Deliverance.” By John Oxenham. 
London: Hutchinson. igor. 6s. 

Though this writer appears from his title-page 
to have published several novels already, he has not 
yet succeeded in divesting himself of the accent of the 
amateur. But his story, if not over-probable, is quite 
readable. It is dedicated, ‘‘ without his permission, to 
Alfred Dreyfus in token of profoundest sympathy ”, and 
the influence of the Affaire lies heavy on the plot. The 
hero enters upon the scenes as an officer on an 
Atlantic liner and earns a legacy of £200,000 by jump- 
ing overboard and rescuing a millionaire. Repairing’ 
to Paris, he visits the Salon and falls in love witha 
After a great deal of trouble, 
he rescues her from impending imprisonment in a con- 
vent, and also from the machinations of a colonel, who 


_ has sent her brother to Nouméa on an unjust charge. 


the experience | 


They kidnap the colonel, gag him and carry him off on 
a yacht to Nouméa, where news reaches them that the 
prisoner’s innocence has already been established in 
France. Then they come home and live happily ever 


afterwards. The best character in the book is a delight- 


ful bulldog, and the author’s weakest effort consists in 
the strange oaths which he puts into the mouths of his 
characters. Who, for instance, ever heard a French- 
man exclaim, ‘‘Phistre!”? It is also strange that a 
writer, who is ignorant of the fact that in France the 
men leave the dining-room with the ladies, should 
elect to write about French society. 
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‘The Old Knowledge.” By Stephen Gwynn. London: 
Macmillan. 1go1. 6s. 

If it were not for the depressing memories of actual 

experience young ladies, on the strength of this book 


and several hundreds like it, would take lonely and | 


artistic holidays in secluded country spots, in the sure 
conviction that at the first stream, bridge or tree by 
which they set up their easel an eligible young man will 
appear who will propose before they return to town. 
Aware of the worn-out nature of his theme, even when 
padded in the usual way with lengthy scene descriptions 
in purples and greys and ‘‘humorous touches” of 
peasant life, the author has endeavoured to give it an 
original flavour by the introduction of a mysterious 
Irishman, who paints Blake-like pictures and thereby 
establishes an uncanny influence over the young lady 
and makes the running for the eligible young man. 


OLD FRIENDS IN NEW FORMS. 
“Tales from Shakespeare.” By Mary and Charles Lamb. 


Two vols. London: Raphael Tuck. 1901. £5 5s. 
“Tales from Shakespeare.” By Mary and Charles Lamb. 
London: Nister. 1901. 75. 6d. 


Translated from the 


“The Arabian Nights Entertainments.” 
1901. 


Arabic by E. W. Lane. Six vols. London: Dent. 

21s. net. 

“The Lives of the English Saints.” Written by various hands 
at the suggestion of John Henry Newman. Vols. IV., V., 
and VI. London: Freemantle. 1901. tos. 6d. net. 

“Works of George Eliot.” Library Edition. Vols. IV., V., 
and VI. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1goI. ios. 6d. each. 

“The Works of the Brontés.”. The Temple Edition : in twelve 
volumes. London: Dent. Ig01. 15s. 

The Turner House Classics :—“ Henry Esmond.” By W. M. 
Thackeray. “The Choice Poems of Bret Harte.” 
London: Virtue. 1902. 2s. 6d. net, each. 

“The Novels of William Harrison Ainsworth.” Windsor 
Edition. “Windsor Castle.” Two vols. London: Gib- 
bings. Igor. 55. net. 

The flood of reprints of familiar English classics shows no 
sign of abating, even at the present season whilst the Christmas 
books are beginning to appear in such strength. Many, too, 
come out in two different forms from the same firm of publishers, 
a few even in three. Whether these reprints are largely read 
or not by their buyers—we have a suspicion that the pages of a 
good many are not more than, if so much as, cut—the fashion 
is a good one: it must to some extent at any rate militate 
against the buying of trashy literature. Probably the most 
popular and justly popular book of its sort ever written is the 
Lambs’ “ Tales from Shakespeare”. Messrs. Raphael Tuck 
publish an edition in two volumes with notes by Dr. Furnivall, 
who also writes an introduction to each tale. This edition 
includes six tales not written by the Lambs, on “ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” “The Merry Wives of Windsor”, “ Julius 
Cesar”, “Troilus and Cressida”, “ Antony and Cleopatra ”, 
and “Coriolanus”. The innovation is surely rather a dan- 
gerous one: it smacks rather too much to our taste of the 
literary ambition which would complete some unfinished work 
of a master of prose or poetry—we wonder somebody has 
not altered “S. Ronan’s Well” to what it might have 
been had not the scandalised publisher interfered, or finished off 
“The Triumph of Life”. It may be a little rash, too, in the 
perpetrator thus to hold a candle to the sun, though that is his 
own affair. However, Dr. Furnivall means not to be immodest. 
His additions are printed in smaller type than the work of the 
Lambs, and are put at the end of the second volume, which, by 
the way, bears as a frontispiece a picture of the editor, the cor- 
responding place in the first volume being taken up by Shake- 
speare. The edition is well printed and illustrated very fully by 
Mr. Harold Copping. It is clear that neither labour nor 
money has been spared in the production of these volumes. 
Messrs. Nister’s edition of the same work is intended for those 
on whose behalf Mary and Charles Lamb wrote these charm- 
ing sketches. It is a child’s edition with coloured plates— 
half-tones by Mr. W. Paget—and there are neither notes nor 
introductions. It is not to be described as in any way a notable 
reprint. 

Messrs. Dent’s reprint of “The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments ” is well turned out. It contains a hundred illustrations 
in photogravure by Mr. Stanley Wood, and the print though 
rather small is sufficiently clear. There is a fore-word by 
the editor who describes the book as at once “the largest 
and most delightful collection of stories the world has seen”. 
Mr. Lane’s first complete edition of the work was published 
in England just sixty years ago. We agree with the editor 
that the objectivity of the book is absolute, but he is going 
too far when he states that its charm consists in that as 
if there were no other secret of its great success. The sub- 
jectivity. of some story-tellers, of to-day seems to have got 
on to his nerves. In this edition Mr. Lane, the editor says, 
has been not “bowdlerised”, but merely “modified ”—a dis- 
tinction, some may say, without a difference. 


Mr. Arthur Wollaston Hutton writes an introduction for 
“The Lives of the English Saints”, which Messrs. Freemantle 
are issuing. This is the first edition in which the names 
of all the writers of these “Lives” have been given. The 
present and concluding volumes contain lives of S. Gilbert 
of Sempringham—a monastic order whose history has lately 
been written—S. Ethelburga, S. Aelfred (the Cistercian Abbot), 
and Stephen Langton. Among the writers of the “Lives” 
appear the names of Newman, Froude and Mark Pattison, 
photogravure portraits of whom are given in these volumes. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth volumes of the “ Library 
Edition” of George Eliot’s works which Messrs. Blackwood 
are issuing include “Felix Holt”, “Silas Marner” and the 
“Scenes”. The books are well printed and each contains a 
frontispiece illustration in photogravure, but they are somewhat 
heavy to handle and surely published at a very high price 
The whole of the Bronté novels are contained in “The 
Temple Edition” in twelve volumes which Messrs. Dent 
publish. The illustrations are slight but not without in- 
terest, and the fact that there are neither notes nor introduc- 
tion need by no means set readers against this edition. One 
of these little volumes is set apart for the poems by Charlotte, 
Emily, Anne and Patrick Bronté. The “Turner House 
Classics” (Virtue) are not exceptionally impressive in regard 
either to print, paper or adornment. They start, however, with 
two delightful volumes in “ Esmond ” and Bret Harte’s “ Choice 
Poems”. The opening volumes of “ The Windsor Edition ” of 
Harrison Ainsworth’s novels are taken up by“ Windsor Castle ”. 
They will find readers no doubt, but the edition is not in any 
way distinguished. ‘The illustrations are indifferent. 


“The Rambler.” First volume, 29 June to 21 September, 

We have received the first volume of Mr. Herbert Vivian’s 
“Rambler”. It is markedly characteristic both for good and 
for bad of its editor. On the wrong side is much whimsicality, 
much affectation of originality, and a good deal of crankiness. 
But we do not hesitate to say that the balance is well on the right 
side. ‘There is charm of style on every page, except where 
Mr. Le Gallienne is unaccountably allowed to drivel in his 
accustomed manner. Ideals pervade the “Rambler”, and 
most of them in our view are well worth cherishing. For deli- 
cacy of touch we should select out of the whole volume Miss 
Mabel Beardsley’s reflections on a new Watteau. ; 

_ Canon Scott Holland’s ‘“‘ Commonwealth” this month contains 
a further instalment of the interesting and really important 
“symposium”, as journalists idiotically describe such col- 
lections of articles, on the real or supposed falling off in the 
number of candidates for Holy Orders. The Bishop of Win- 
chester’s contribution will naturally attract the most attention, 
though it is by no means the best. It is satisfactory to find 
that his experience does not lead him to the conclusion that 
there is any falling off in quality. He is not even sure about the 
diminution in quantity. The other two contributors, Canon 
Worlledge and the Rev. Charles E. Osborne, on the other hand, 
have no doubt that the falling off is real and serious. They 
suggest various reasons for this which do not all agree together. 
Discouragement of new departures and excessive activity in 
the modern sense are put forward, at one and the same time, 
as causes of the evil. 

Vol. C. of “The Parliamentary Debates ”, compiled by Miss 
N. Bailey and issued by Messrs. Wyman, contains sessional 
returns, appendices and general index for the session of 1901. 
The index alone occupies nearly 800 pages. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Une Epoque: Les Braves Gens (Episodes, 1870-1871). By 
Paul and Victor Margueritte. Paris: Plon. 1901. 3f. 50c. 

In the fine predecessors of the present volume, “Le 
Désastre” and “ Les Troncgons du Glaive”, MM. Paul and 
Victor Margueritte reviewed the chief incidents, episodes, 
triumphs and tragedies of that part of their “epoch” which, 
beginning with the declaration of the Franco-Prussian war, 
next saw the departure of the troops from Paris, the entire 
campaign at Metz, the creation of the Government of National 
Defence, the arrival of Gambetta in a balloon at Tours 
and his exploits in the “garden of France”, the heroic opera- 
tions of the Army of the Loire. All this they accomplished 
with an eloquence, a dignity, a regard for justice and truth 
that commanded one’s highest admiration. Also, through- 
out these volumes ran a slight story—introducing, as a 
relief to horror, romance. Amidst fierce encounters, the 
bloodiest and most harrowing scenes rose, now and then, the 
image of a quiet household, a silent chateau, a fragrant farm. 
The aim here was to produce a perfect picture of those corners 
of France immediately under observation, portraying in this 
manner all their inhabitants at that moment: inhabitants who 
for some reason or another could not fight, so aided, agitated as 
best they could, hoped and prayed as fervently—if they did not 
suffer so severely—as their more prominent neighbours under 
the flag. Masterly in these pathetic moments—as masterly as 
in the grim, the appalling moments—MM. Paul. and Victor 
Margueritte again aroused our admiration ; inspired us, more- 
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over, with a profound respect for their work, and made us look 
forward with the keenest interest to the conclusion of their pro- 
digious task : “’époque” ! However, we have forgotten to say 
that, in “Le Désastre” and “Les Troncgons du Glaive”, the 
most technically difficult part of the “task” was already 
accomplished. Through them, we had necessarily to derive an 
idea of the strength of the French army and the strategy of her 
generals. It was equally imperative—if the work was to be 
deemed exhaustive—that we should be shown strong geo- 
graphical positions, here and there a guet-apens ; battalions 
had to be paraded before us, countless villages and small rivers 
—once insignificant—had to be introduced to us in order that 
we might appreciate their importance in coming movements. 
That done, more pure description and incident might 
follow: and so, in “Les Braves Gens”, which opens with 
Sedan and Strasburg, MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte—care- 
fully inserting on the title-page the parenthesis “ Episodes ”— 
spare their readers technicalities; entertain them chiefly 
with a vivid account of two great capitulations—the first 
perhaps regrettable, the second glorious—then narrate certain 
fine episodes that took place during the siege of Paris 
and “on the Loire”; and conclude with what may be 
termed tableaux of Fontenoy, Bitche and Belfort. 

Naturally, in following the fortunes—or rather misfortunes— 
of the Army of Chdlons under the command of MacMahon, 
MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte display at times strong 
emotions, a new eloquence. General Margueritte, most 
popular and sympathetic of leaders, has to be introduced from 
the beginning, observed until the Germans are about to conquer 
Sedan. Still, the General is described with characteristic 
dignity. We are told that he is trusted, beloved ; we see him 
preoccupied, pacing to and fro reflectively at night. He might 
well have been portrayed by disinterested authors . . . until 
the moment of his death arrives, until he—with his jaw 
shattered by a bullet—nevertheless gasps a command to ad- 
vance, until he lies dying in a shabby room and _ just 
manages to reply to Napoleon’s protestations of sym- 
pathy, saying, “Sire, moi ce n’est rien. Mais que va 
devenir ’armée? Que va devenir Ja France?” Napoleon is 
grey, bent, completely prostrated ; Margueritte—“ a l’agonie ” 
—nevertheless rises to ask, What will happen to France? On 
these occasions do MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte allow 
one to realise the extent of their pain, appreciate the depth of 
their memories . . . quite justifiably. And, truly enough, 
General Margueritte is one of the finest characters in Mac- 
Mahon’s last campaign. While General Ducrot worries, while 


General Wimpffen quarrels with General Ducrot, while other | 


generals display irritation and alarm, and while Napoleon 


passes to and fro, ashen, weak, altogether irresponsible, Mar- | 


gueritte guards his calm, has always a generous word for his 
soldiers. All the time, however, arrive false rumours ; all the 
time news of Bazaine is anxiously awaited, and all the time Mac- 
Mahon dreams of destroying the enemy. Fine characters 
long to fight: Robert de Brévilly, once the gay, elegant 
Parisian, now filthy and half-faimished ; Lieutenant Taillefer, 
old and bluff, always kind when kindness is needed ; Wahl— 
“le vieil Alsacien”—Gerboz, Pirard, Cambroche, insignificant 
perhaps in private life but heroes in their own way as soldiers. 
On every side we are struck by the hope of the private soldiers, 
their anxiety to “begin” ; and, after the battle of Beaumont 
when the French were surprised, we are exhilarated by MM. 
Paul and Victor Margueritte’s account of the attitude of the 
army of Chdlons, an attitude which did not lose nobility at 
Sedan. Indeed, we can imagine nothing finer than the descrip- 
tion of the catastrophe which brought about Napoleon’s final 
fall. There is a saying “la boue de Sedan”—whosoever 
— it would have withdrawn it in shame had he ever 

d notion of the great heroism of many of the French ; 
the charge of Margueritte’s men, the charge of General 
Galliffet’s men, the eager desire of the soldiers to fight their 
way out sword in hand. Only Napoleon’s attitude and the 
dispute at the most tragic moment between Generals Ducrot 
and Wimpffen were blots, stains. Of Generals Ducrot and 
Wimpffen it may be urged as an excuse that, after MacMahon’s 
retirement through wounds, the first was given supreme com- 
mand and then suddenly deposed in favour of the second. Of 
Napoleon—well, MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte’s concluding 
poem is sufficient :—“ Dans la chambre avoisinante, son pas 
ourd, de la porte ala fenétre, reprenait son va-et-vient trainant. 
I] n’étouffait plus les plaintes qve lui arrachait I’élancement de 


sa douleur physique. I] ployait les épaules, sous le faix de son | 
Empire écroulé, de ses légions détruites. Ses pieds glissaient | 
dans le sang répandu. L’éblouissement des deux régnes, les | 


victoires de l’Autre et les siennes, les splendeurs, les fétes de 
la cour, tout était & fond de goufire. La France lui échappant, 
s’effondrait avec lui. Que deviendrait son fils? Revenant 
comme un remords, de nouveau le bourrelait la vision de cette 
armée oii tant de braves gens mouraient pour lui. Qu/allait 
décider Guillaume? Quel lendemain de misére attendait ces 
troupeaux humains? Et dans la crépuscule du plus beau soir, 
sur la citadelle, le drapeau blanc comme un linceul flottait, 
salué sur tout le cercle des hauteurs fatales par les hourras des 
vainqueurs. Leurs musiques éclataient en fanfares aux quatre 
coins de Vhorizon, et mélant leurs voix émues, Prussiens, 


Bavarois et Saxons, au pied des palissades, chantaient des 
lieds, en contemplant la loque blanche, vidée de sang de 
Yespérance, le dernier drapeau de Empire”. 

Vivid and wonderfully eloquent, again, are the chapters on 
the resistance and capitulation of Strasburg. These, however, 
contain more anecdote, more character-sketches—the first 
of them introducing us to a number of Strasbourgeois at a 
supper party, who play important réles throughout this part of 
the book. All are friends in the beginning, but soon the 
Germaths and Ansbergues quarrel over the respective strength 
of the two armies ; a scene ensues ; Ansbergue leaves protest- 
ing that the French are the stronger and that he will never 
again see Germath who fears the Germans, is sceptical of 
success. And here we get an example of MM. Pauland Victor 
Margueritte’s consummate skill in portraying other than military 
life, at a military time. Through Germath and Ansbergue’s 
quarrel, their respective children, André and Lise, almost fiancés. 
are separated ; and the reconciliation between the two families 
1s not made until, after endless hardships, André rescues 
Lise from a fire. Here, then, is the romance... while 
the Germans bombard Strasburg, while everyone despairs, 
while the Hétel de Ville and the Cathedral burn. Other 
remarkable characters pass ; Pastor Gottus who rejoices upon 
hearing (eight days late) of the downfall of the Empire ; 
Governor-General Ulrich and his counsellors, and, of course, 
Edmond Valentin—the hero of the siege—who, appointed 
Préfet of Strasburg by the Third Republic, manages to enter 
the besieged town in disguise and cries immediately,“ I am 
your new Préfet. Take me to your Governor”. We could 
quote any number of fine passages, descriptive of the awful 
work done by the bombardment. Of these, perhaps the finest 
is that which portrays the conflagration raging around the 
cathedral—the flames lighting up the town, the terrified faces 
of the people. However, everyone remains brave; on the 
day of the capitulation, everyone wears black, a_ few 
days later the Germaths and Ansbergues meet in 
Switzerland to “arrange” their future, refer to the past. 
André and Lis are now fiancés ; but Ansbergue determines to 
leave Strasburg and live in France, while Germath decides 
that it is his duty to remain in Strasburg until the “day of 
vengeance”, arguing that it would be cowardly to leave the 
town entirely in the hands of the Germans. André and Lise 
are then allowed to choose for themselves ; but André feels 
that he cannot abandon his father and Lise feels that 
Ansbergue, crushed as he is, requires her constant attention. 
So, heroically and _not in the least sentimentally, they say 
good-bye; and—“A travers le sacrifice sans égal qu’ils 


| faisaient tous deux en s’immolant 3 Ja fatalité souveraine du 


devoir, frémit, en cette banale chambre d’hétel, immense 
frisson désolé de la mutilation d’un peuple, toutes les douleurs 
de la race qu’ils incarnaient,—Alsaciens de France, Alsaciens 
d’Alsace, Alsaciens toujours et quand méme;—et dans la 
crucifiante, l'interminable étreinte que les lia une derni¢re fois, 
visage contre visage, poitrine contre poitrine, se tendit horrible 
déchirement des provinces désolées et de la mére-patrie 
vaincue.” 

So ends the most important part of MM. Paul and Victor 
Margueritte’s great book. We can refer but briefly to the 
incidents related in the pages that deal briefly with the siege 
of Paris. We cannot, however, overlook the story of Yves le 
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MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,800,000. 

The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000. 
More than One-half of the Members who died during last Sep- 
tennial period were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding 
that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit 
rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition 
of about 50 per cent. to their Policies. 

LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


A Purely Mutual Office. 
VALUATION recently made under most stringent tests. 
Compound Bonus increased to 35s. per cent. 
5} PER CENT. Bonus Pension Scheme is a Recent Addi- 
tion to Tables. . 
Investigation Report and full Prospectus will be sent on application 


to the Head Office, ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW, or to the 
London Office, 1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


ATLAS ASSURANGE CO., Limitep. 


FIRE, (Esrasuisuep 1808.) LIFE. 
CAPITAL - - £1,200,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
WeEsT END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL EAst, S.W. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—The valuation at 31st December, 1899, 
showed INCREASED PROFITS, INCREASED INCOME, 
INCREASED FUNDS, REDUCED EXPENSE RATE. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates. Liberal Conditions. 
Prompt Settlement of Claims. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803. 1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 Chan- 
cery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1, 200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Accumulated Funds - - - ££15,600,000 
Annual Revenue - - £1,600,000 


All belonging to the Members, ae in the Whole Profits realised are 
ivi 


LONDON: 28 CORNHILL ¢ and : 5 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Policies issued this year will participate in pa Division of Profits for the seven 
years ending 31st December, rgor. 


NORWICH UNION 


LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
CLAIMS PAID OVER £20,000,000 STERLING. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 
(1) LIMITED PAYMENTS with ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 
(2) FOUR PER CENT. INCREASING INSURANCES. 


FULL PARTICULARS on application to 
Head Office-NORW ICH. 


LONDON OFFICES— 


50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C. ; 
1 Victoria Street, S.W.; 3 and 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, wi 
Lane, N.W.; and 10 Southwark Street, S.E. 


Te LANCASHIR 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
THREE MILLIONS. 


; 124 West End 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CAPITAL 
Paid-up Capital and Punés, as at t December 31, 1899, £1,618,404 


Head Office : EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
London Office: 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
West-End Office: 18 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Indisputable World-wide Life Policies. No —— 
Fire Insurances in all parts of the World 


DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. CHARLES POVAH, Sub-Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS. £40,000,000, 
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Glech, the sailor, who leaves Paris in a balloon laden with 
messages and, on finding himself over the sea, plunges into 
the water . . .%%o that the balloon may haps be blown toa 
favourable quarter and the messages be duly received by 
Frenchmen. Nor the heroism of young de Clemont ; nor the 
account of the carrier-pigeons in which the Parisians put naif 
confidence. Fontenoy, Bitche and Belfort, as described by 
MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte, become the vividest 
panoramas ; again and again we have reason to admire their 
dignity, their eloquence, their true—at no time feverish— 
patriotism. Indeed, we cannot conceive a work of this nature 
to be finer, more absorbingly interesting. Like “ Le Désastre ” 
and “Les Troncons du Glaive”, we shall read it again and 
again. 

Léducation @un Contemporain; Le Roman de lTAmbition; 
Les Ruines de TAmour. Par Marcel Barritre. Paris: 
Lemerre. 1901. 3f. 50c. each. 

If M. Marcel Barriére speaks prophetically, then the future 
looks black indeed : and we, for our part, hope not to live on 
into an age whose destiny will depend on Fouché-Lahache, 
Rafaél, and Prince Baratine. “ Nothing”, says the author in 
his bewildering introduction, “ nothing human or metaphysical 
escapes them”. They are a “ Trinité de grands caractéres” ; 
they “touch upon everything, arrive at knowing everything” : 
and, respectively, they are a socialist, an explorer, a modern 
Don Juan. For ten long years has M. Barriére brooded over 
them ; ten sad years have seen him getting deeper and deeper 
into confusion. His ambition is not to create a “ Comédie 
Humaine”, or a “natural and social history” similar to that 
of the Rougon-Macquarts. Balzac introduced two thousand 
personages ; M. Barritre has determined to content himself 
with thirty. Zola’s great work consists of eighteen volumes ; 
M. Barritre’s “Hommes de Demain” is to be con- 
fined to seven. But even thirty characters and seven 
volumes have proved too much for him. His entanglements 
date from the start : accumulate as he continues ; assume such 
proportions in time that we fear for his reason if he per- 
sist in bringing his “ work” to a conclusion. As for us, out 
of regard for our own reason, we must refuse to follow M. 


Barri¢re beyond his three opening volumes which are already 


three too many. 
The following books will be noticed later on : “ Les Chouans 
de la Mayenne” (Calmann Lévy) ; “ Mariages d’aujourd’hui” 


(Calmann Lévy) ; “* Les Oberlé” (Calmann Lévy) ; “ Héritier?” | 


(Calmann Lévy) ; “L’Agonie ” (Ollendorff) ; “ En Chine” (Ollen- 
dorff) ; “ Le Mirage” (Ollendorff) ; “ Le Piaffe” (Flammarion), 


For This Week’s Books see page 568. 


‘*The standard of highest Lancer. 


COCOA 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 
Free from staat Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: “‘CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found.” 


CADBURY'S COCOA fs a ‘Perfect Food.” 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN’AND CENERAL OUTFITTERS, 


322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearty Opposite Bonp Streer). 


INVENTORS OF THE 
* Sans-Plis ” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 


The ‘“Sans-Piis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being entirely free trom gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in use. 

A single Shirt, or other article, made to wreasure, and accurate 
a ag preserved to ensure correctness in the execution of future 
orders. 


Makers a bate with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
REECHES cu 
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‘*I can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Major” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - 4s, 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 3s, 
NORFOLK SUIT - » 60s, 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘*A Promise is a Debt.’’ 


Our promise for 1902 
DUNLOP TYRES 
is that they shall 
1st.—Have increased durability. 
2nd.—Be guaranteed for 13 months. 


Srd.—Be of best quality only. 
4th.—Be reduced to 55 = per pair. 


Wired or beaded edges, optional. © of all Cycle Agents. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD. 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; and Branches. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


COCOA 


WALSINGHAM HOUSE HOTEL 
AND RESTAURANT, 


PICCADILLY, Wy. 
Manager, G. GELARDI. 


| Trade Mark. 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


Telegraphic Address : “ *Soigné, London.” 
Telephone: 3522 Gerrard. 


NOTICE. 
The Scarcity of Choice Tobaccos. 


Fj F CARRERAS regrets to inform the public that in 
consequence of the scarcity of the chcice and rare Tobaccos used * 
by him in his Celebrated Mixtures, and the large and con- 
stantly increasing demand for the sante, the prices of the leaf 
have been considerably raised by the Growers, and, therefore, 
in order to keep up the high quality, he is obliged to increase 
his prices 1s. per 1b. on each of his Mixtures (CRAVEN, 
HANKEY’S, CUARDS, SIR PHILIPS’, MUCCE’S, CLARENCE), 
on and after this date. 

Mr. CARRERAS is in communication with the Growers, 
and ts informed that the Plantations have been considerably 
enlarged, and, therefore, the prices will probably be reduced at 
a later period. He takes this opportunity to apologise to any 
of his Customers who may recently have been unable to obtain 
his Tobaccos. 


7 Warvovur Street, Lonvon, W. 


Sept. 14, 1901. 


Send for specimen pages of ‘THE IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY” to the Manager, SatuRDAY REVIEW, 


| 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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PRINCE OF WALES. Sole Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. LEIGH. 
EVERY EV VENING ai at 8 precisely. 


“BECKY SHARP.” 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST a: as ‘Becky Snarr.” 
MATINEE WEDNESDAY 


and 
EVERY SATURDAY 
Box Office, 10 to ro. Doors open, 7.45. “* Becky Sharp ” at 8. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 
Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. THE SILVER SLIPPER. 
Matinée every Wednesday at 2.30. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, LES PAPILLONS. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box- office from Ir till s. CHARLES MorTox, _Manager. 


ROBERT NEWMAN’S 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY EVENING at & (LAST WEEK.) 
NEWMAN'S QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


2Sey 3Sey 5S. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3.30. 
Newman's Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
3s. to 6d. Adiunission Free. E. F. JACQUES, Hon. Sec. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


(Under the Management of Mr. Ropexrt Newman.) 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY), at 3.30. 
NEWMAN'S QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Vocalist—Mrs. Henry J. Woop. 

Solo Pianoforte—Mr. Mark Hamobourc. 
Tickets, 5s. (reserved), 2s. 6d., 1s. (unreserved). 


CHEVALIER RECITALS. QUEEN’S (small) HALL. 


DAILY at 3. THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS at 3 and 8.39. 
Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER. 
Miss MARIE LEYTON, Mr. A. H. WEST, and Animated Pictures. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 28. 6d., 1s. Robert Newman, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
YSAYE-BUSONI RECITAL. 


NOVEMBER 7, at 3. 
(Under the Management of Mr. Rosert N EWMAN.) 
M. Ysaye, Solo Violin. 
Signor Buson1, Solo Pianoforte. 
- Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved), 2s. 6d., 15. (unreserved). 


RICHTER CONCERT. ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


(Under the direction of Mr. N. Vert.) 
Conductor, Dr. Hans RICHTER. 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, Nov. 4, at 8.30. (LAST CONC ERT.) 
Tickets, 15s., tos. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., of usual Agents, and WHITEHEAD, 
St. James's Hall.—N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
(Founded tn Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


1839.) 
OVER HALF | AN MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 


The weeshend Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., | 


PENS 


are the 
BEST SYSTEM, 
BEST QUALITY, 
and SATISFACTION is 
GUARANTEED to 
the Purchaser. 


Three distinct sizes— 
10/6, 16/6, , Any 
steel pen 
25/ can be 
post free. a matched exactly. 
Other Prices The Best Fountain 


11/6 to 
£20 


Pen Produced is the 
“SWAN.” 


2” Write for Catalogue— 


©  MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 


YA 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 


“ 3 Exehange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 
To be had of all Stationers. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THs OHIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted b vt yp the profession to be the 


is the remedy known for 


CHLORODYNE co onsumption, Bronchitis, 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE acts ike charm Diarrhea, ands 


tery, be tually cuts ‘short all attacks of 
CHLORODYNE Palpitation, and 


th 1 lliative in Neuralgia, 
is the only pal 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and [mitation. . 

Cavtion.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cots 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoRopyNE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was July, 08 untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at rs. r4d., od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuinc 
without the words ‘‘Dr. J. Conese BROWNE'S "CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. fe) 
2 on the minimum monthly when not 
drawn below £100. 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
23 ed ‘on Deposits, repayable on demand, 5 h 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address Birxseck, Lonvon.” 
STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Lid. 
(Bankers to the Goverrrment of the Gape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Ciement’s Lane, Lombard ,osg London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 
Subscribed Capital 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every descri vo of banking busines. 
ith, the principal towns Natal, ver Colony, 1 
RI Rhodesia! Central Africa, and remittances made. 


received for fixed periods. on 
WILLIAM SMART, London Manager 


out and succoured ; the dis 
of every grade, at once chatitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED: 


Chairman, 
Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G.; 
Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esa., 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


HE BEST TERMS for Company and General . Aavice 
= oe. Estimates and all information free of charge. R received. 
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TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


EAST OF SUEZ By Atice Perrin. Price 6s. 
Punch says :—‘‘ Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales.” 
Vanity Fair says :—“ An unusually able volume.” 


DROSS. By Harotp Tremayne. Price 6s. 

The People says :—‘‘ A book to be read by men and women of the world.” 

The Western Morning News says:—“ As a literary work it is one of great 
daring and equal excellence.’ 


MAD LORRIMER. By Mason. 
THE CASE ors MAN WITH HIS WIFE. 
THE } ey ad OF ORCHIDS. By Marvin 
LITTLE CHERIE. By Lapy FLorence Dixie. 


Price 1s. net. (Shilling Sporting Series. 


REMINISCENCES OF A GENTLEMAN 


HORSE DEALER. By Harotp Tremayne. Price 1s. net. 
[Shilling Sporting Series. 
During November Messrs. TREHERNE & CO., Lid. 
will publish the following Books :— 
THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nessir. 


Price 6s. 


THE RANEE'S RUBIES. By Dr. HELEN 


Bourcnuier. Price 6s. 


TATTY. By Peter Fraser. Price 6s. 
READY SHORTLY. 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 


Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG 
(First Editor of the Windsor Magazine). 


Containing nearly 10o Original Illustrations by the famous Cat Artist, and 
Contributions from many Literary Celebrities. Price 1s. 


READY DURING NOVEMBER. 
TWO BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
By CICELY FULCHER. Price 3s. 6d. each. 
BEHIND THE WAINSCOT. Illustrated. 
UNCLE HARRY’S GATE. Illustrated. 


ANTHONY TREHERNE AND CO., LTD., 3 AGAR ST., 
CHARING CROSS, W.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 
LINKS WITH THE PAST. 


By Mrs. CHARLES BAGOT. 
With Photogravure Plates. | Demy 8vo. 16s. 


The Onlooker. —‘* It has a charm and a significance that is all its own.’ 
Scotsman.—*‘ The reader will linger over these ‘ Links with the Past’ with great 
pleasure. The matter and the manner are alike attractive in a high degree.” 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE FIERY DAWN 
By M. E. Coleridge, 


Author of ‘ The King with Two Faces.’ 


CYNTHIA’S WAY 
By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, 


Author of ‘ The Grasshoppers,’ ‘ The Inner Shrine,’ &c. 


THE ARBITER 
By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 


MR. ELLIOTT 
By I. O. Ford, 


bert of ‘On the Threshold,’ &c. 


BACCA QUEEN 
By Theodora Wilson. 


HALF MY LIFE 
By Capt. W. T. Hickman: 


London: EDWARD AKNOLD, 37 bedford Street, Strand. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART AND ARCH-EOLOGY. 

The Chemistry of Paints and Painting (A. H. Church. Third 
Edition). Seeley. 

The Women of the Salons, and other French Portraits (S. G. Tallen- 
tyre). Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 

English Villages (P. H. Ditchfield). Methuen. 6s. 

** Books on Egypt and Chaldwa”:—The Book of the Dead (3 vols. 
E. A. Wallis Budge). Kegan Paul. Ios. 6d. net. 

—_ — Coats of Arms (Joseph Foster). Oxford: James Parker 


The co of Books (John Willis Clark). Cambridge: At the 

University Press. 18s. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Bishop Butler (W. A. Spooner). Methuen. 3s. 6d, 

Jean Paul Marat, the ped Friend (Ernest Belfort Bax. Second 
Edition). Richards. . 6d. 

Notable Masters of Men (Edwin A. Pratt). Melrose. 35. 6d. 

Sacharissa: Some Account of Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunder- 
land, 1617-1684 (Julia Cartwright. Third Edition). Seeley. 
7s. 6d. 

CHRISTMAS Books. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare (F. J]. Furnivall. 2 vols.) Raphael 
Tuck. £5 5s. 

With Roberts to Pretoria (G. A. Henty), 6s. ; Carbineer and Scout 
(E. Harcourt Burrage), 2s. 6¢. ; In the Dictator’s Grip (John 
Samson), 3s. 6d. ; At the Point of the Bayonet (G. A. Henty), 
6s.; To Herat and Cabul (G. A. Henty), 5s. ; A Girl of Galway 
(Katharine Tynan), 6s. ; Martin Rattler (R. Ballantyne). Is. 
Blackie. 

In Far Granada (E. Everett Green), 5s.; The Story of Alfred and 
his Times (M. Douglas), 1s. 6¢.; Two of a Trade (By the 
Author of ‘* Val”), 1s. 6d. ; Great Explorers, 2s, Nelson. 

Holidays and Happy Days (H. Hendry and E. F. Mason). Grant 
Richards. 2s. 6d. 

The Lion Cub (Fred. Wishaw), 3s. 6¢.; Our Sailors (W. H. G. 
Kingston), 2s. 6¢.; A Troublesome Godchild (Mary E. Miles), 
35. 6d. ; Stories from South African History (William Moxon), 
35. 6d. ; Billets and Bullets (Hugh St. Leger), 35. 6a. ; Zodiac 
Stories (Blanche Mary Channing), 3s. 6¢. Griffith, Farran. 

The New Panjandrum (G. E. Farrow); The Boy’s Book of Bravery 
(R. Power Berrey). Pearson. 55. each. 

Britannia’s Bulwarks (Edited by Commander C. N. Robinson), tos. 6d. 
net; Acton’s Feud (Frederick Swainson), 3s. 6¢.; A Real 
(Jueen’s Fairy Book (Carmen Sylva), 6s. Newnes. 


CLASSICS. 

Texts to Illustrate a Course of Elementary Lectures on the History of 
Greek Philosophy from Thales to Aristotle. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

The Eumenides'of .schylus (Edited by Lionel D. Barnett). Blackie. 
35. Od. 

FICTION. 

Society Snapshots (Cotsford Dick). George Allen. 6s.—The Case 
and the Cure (Gertrude Gordon). Sands. 35. 6d. — Kitty 
Fairhall (John Halsham). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.—Tales 
and Sketches (Fred. Plant). /. A’. Henderson.—The Prophet 
of Berkeley Square (Robert Hichens). Methuen. 6s5.—A Late 
Repentance (T. W. Speight). Dzgsy, Long. 6s.—The Road 
to Frontenac (S. Merwin). -!/urray. 6s.—Through the Turf 
Smoke (Seumas MacManus). Unwin. 1s.— Count Hannibal 


(Stanley J. Weyman). Smith, Elder. 6s.— The Shoes of 


Fortune (Neil Munro). Zsdzster. 6s.—The Story of Sarah (M. 
Louise Forsslund); Irish Pastorals (Shan F. Bullock). Grant 
Richards. 6s. each.—A Social Pretender (Winifred Graham) ; 
The Golden Spur (J. S. Fletcher); A Man of Iron (J. Morgan- 
de-Grvot). John Long. 65. each.—Marietta, a Maid of Venice 
(F. Marion Crawford). 6s.—Cynthia’s Damages 
(Reginald Turner). 6s.— Coming (Selina Gaye): 
Widow Wiley (Brown Linnet). Seeley. 55. each.—Tales of a 
Dying Race (Alfred R. Grace), 3s. 6¢. ; Only a Nigger (Edmund 
Mitchell), 6s. Chatto and Windus.—The Sacred Precincts of 
the Close (Sydney Wardase). Sands. 35. 6d. 


HIsTory. 

A History of Police in England (Captain W. L. Melville Lee). 
Methuen. 75. 6c 

Behind the Scenes in the Transvaal (David Mackay Wilson). Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 

Law. 

English Law and the Renaissance (Frederic William Maitland). Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press. 

Daniell’s Chancery Forms (Fifth Edition. Charles Burney). Stevens 
and Sons, Ltd. £2 Ios. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Epistles of Erasmus from his Earliest Letters to his Fifty-first 
Year (Francis Morgan Nichols). Longmans. 18s. net. 
Two Studies in the Book of Common Prayer (T. W. Drury). Nisbet. 
6a. 


35. 
Leisurable Studies (The Rev. T. H. Passmore). Longmans. 4s. net. 
Lessons from the Parables (Mrs. W. J. Tait). Stock. 5s. 
The Triumph of the Cross (Fra Girolamo Savonarola. Edited by 
Father John Procter). Sands. 55. net. 
Roman Law and History in the New Testament (Rev. Septimus 
Buss). Rivingtons. 6s. net. 
The Book of Genesis ; The Book of Exodus (Temple Edition). Dent. 
Is. 6d. net each, 
(Continued on Page 570.) 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


FIRST IMPRESSION nearly exhausted. 
SECOND IMPRESSION in the Press. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘* The New Rector,” ‘“* A Gentleman of France,” ‘‘ The 
Castle Inn,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** Mr. Weyman has drawn no figure whereon he may more safely base his claim 


to be a great novelist than his portrayal of ‘Count Hannibal de Tavannes. 
Daily Mail. 


THE FINAL SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME OF 
“THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Royal 8vo. price 15s. net in cloth, or 20s. net in half morocco. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOL. III. (How-Woodward) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


NOTE.—Supplementary Volumes I. and II. were published on 
September 20th. 
““ No volume of the Dictionary is likely to be more constantly in demand and _ to 
attract a larger number of readers than that which brings it to a wortiy and im- 
pressive close."— Times. 


FRANK T. BULLEN’S NEW VOLUME. 
NOTICE.—The FIRST IMPRESSION having been 
promptly exhausted, a SECOND IMPRESSION 
is now ready. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDDLE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DEEP SEA PLUNDERINGS. A 


Collection of Stories of the Sea. By FRANK T. BULLEN, 
¥.R.G.S., Author of ** The Cruise of the Cachalot,” ‘* The Log | 


of a Sea Waif,” ‘** The Men of the Merchant Service,” &c. 
“Impressive and rousing are these sketches of the deep sea.....Mr. Bullen 
depicts with a sure and sympathetic hand those who go down to the sea. Skipper 
and man, one and all are cz pital.” — Westminster Gazette. 
A masterly 


_“* Unquestionably the most, striking book the War has pr-duced. 
piece of work, a real contribution to historical writine.""—Sietch. 


NEW EDITION (the 13th) with SEVEN NEW CHAPTERS and 
A NEW MAP. READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 
A TWO YEARS’ RECORD, 1899-1901. | 


This Edition is as complete as possible. It forms a record of the two years of | 
warfare which expired on October 11, and gives the first connected account, largely 
derived from private sources, of the operations of the last year in South Africa. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 
EARLY IN NOVEMBER.—With a Portrait. Large 8vo. ros. 6d. 


| 

| 

THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. | 
By R. BARRY O'BRIEN, 

Author of ‘‘ The Life of Charles Stuart Parnell, ” “Fifty Years of Concessions 

to Ireland,” &c. | 

| 

| 


NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., &e. 
On NOVEMPER 12th. With Portraits and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., &c. 


Author of “‘ Deeds that Won the say on ” “* Fights for the Flag,” ‘‘ Wellington's 
len,” &c. 


NOVELS READY IMMEDIATELY. 
By Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
ON NOVEMBER Sth.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


| 
THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, Author of ‘“‘A Lady of Quality,” | 

“* Little Lord Fauntleroy,” &c. | 


By MORGAN ROBERTSON. 
ON NOVEMBER &th.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 
RICHARD HALPIN: 


a Romance of the New | 
Navy. By MORGAN ROBERTSON, Author of ‘‘Spun Yarn,” ‘‘ Where 
Angels Fear to Tread,” &c. 

By Miss JEWETT. 

ON NOVEMBER 12th.--With a Froati crown 8vo. 6s. | 


THE TORY LOVER. By SARAH ORNE 


JEWETT, Author of “ The Queen's Twin, and other Stories,” &c. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. | 


By 


XUM 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S LIST. 


Now Ready. With 3 Portraits. 8vo. 15s. net. 


LETTERS OF 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Times.—‘' A necessary and fascinating link between the man and his work...... 
Admirably edited...... None can read Green's letters without feeling with Mr. 
Stephen that they give avery vivid picture of a surprisingly many-sided character 


and intellect.” 


WORKS BY J. R. GREEN. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENCLISH 


ENGLISH PEOPLE. Crown 8vo. PEOPLE. In & vols. globe Svo. 
8s. 6d. 5s. each. (Eversley Series. 


| THE MAKING OF ENCLAND. In 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 


2 vols. globe 8vo. 5s. each. 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. New Edition. (Eversley Series. 
In 3 vols. Edited by Mrs. J. R. THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 
GREEN and Miss Kare NorGate In vols. globe Evo. 5s. each. 
With 1,400 Illustrations. Super- 
royal 8vo. half-leather binding, 40s. 


STRAY STUDIES FROM ENCLAND 
net. 


AND ITALY. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
[Z£versley Series. 


BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 
GEORCE WASHINCTON, and other American 


Addresses. By FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A. Extra crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE SHERBRO AND ITS HINTERLAND. 


By T. J. ALLDRIDGE, F.R.G.S., District Commissioner, Sherbro, 
West Coast of Africa. 


South Africa.—* There are vast potentialities in West Africa, quite apart from 
gold mining ; ; and besides giving us a most entertaining volume, Mr. Alldridge 
carefully indicates what may be done in the Sherbro couatry...... Beautifully and 


profusely illustrated.’ 


NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 


GLORIES OF SPAIN. 


With 85 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Pall Mail Gazette.—‘* Mr. Wood is an excellent cicerone, and, moreover, has 
what every traveller in a foreign country has not—an evident capacity for making 
friends with the natives... he illustrations with which the book is copiously 
enriched are not the least portion of its attraction. 


READY ON TUESDAY. 


An Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies. 
38. net. 


KENTUCKY CARDINAL, AND AFTERMATH. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. With Illustrations by HucH TuHomson. 
Cloth elegant, gilt edges. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


fupar royal 8vo. 


AT THE COURT OF THE AMIR. 


By JouN ALFRED GRAY, M.B.Lond. 
With Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 63. 


Now ts the time to Subscribe. New Volumes commence 
with the November Numbers. 


THE CENTURY MACAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains: 
SOME PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 
By Joun D. Lone, Secretary of the Navy. 


TWO LITTLE TALES. By Mark Twat. 
THE DIRIGIBLE BALLOON OF M. SANTOS-DUMONT. An Authorita- 
tive Account. By Srertinc Hetic. Picture by André Castaigne, and 


Illustrations from Photographs 
THE LEGEND OF THE WHITE REINDEER. 
THomMpson. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains: 


TOMMY REMINGTON'’'S BATTLE. A Long Story 
By B. EK. STEVENSON. 
THE NEW BOY: A FOOT-BALL EPISODE. Story. By S. V. R. 


QUEER ERRORS OF THE EYE. By Arcnuipacp Hopson. 
THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. By Joun BENNETT. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. 5s. per volume. Contains 152 vols., among which are— 
JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 1: vols. 
EMERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols. 
CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS AND WORKS. 7 vols. 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 10 vols. 

*,* Send for new Complete List. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


By Ernest Seron- 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


~ Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


DIARIES OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK 


DURING THE CAMPAICNS OF 1866 and 1870-71, 
and His Journeys to the East and to Spain. 

Edited by MARGARETHE VON POSCHINGER. | 

Translated from the German by FRANCES A. w ELBY. * (Now ready. 


With Preface by E. ONSL ow FORD, R.A. 
MODELLING: A Guide for Teachers and Students. 
By E. LANTERI, 

Professor of Sculpture at a Royal College of "art, South Kensington. 

With a Portrait Drawing of the Author by Professor A. Lecros, and 42 Full-page 
Plates, and other Illustrations and Diagrams. 

E. Onstow Forp, R.A., contributes a Preface. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


HANDSOME GIFT. BOOK. 
FANCY FAR-LAND: 
A COLLECTION OF STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By MYRA HAMILTON. 


With numerous Illustrations by H. R. Mitiar, M. Mixes, J. Watkins, and 
others. Square crown Svo. 5s. net. 


NEW COOKERY BOOK. 


INDIAN DISHES FOR ENGLISH TABLES. 
By KETAB. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A well-informed and authoritative book of recipes.” —Scotsman. 
HISTORY OF CABS AND 'BUSES. 


OMNIBUSES AND CABS: Their Origin and 
History. By HENRY CHARLES MOORE. With Illustrations from rare 
old Engravings, Prints, and Photographs. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“* A very interesting volume.” —Daily Mait. 

** Mr. Moore's book is a complete guide to the history both of the cab and of the 
omnibus, and his text is made all the more intelligible and interesting by the illus- 
trations which accompany it.” —G/oée. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 
THE NOVELS of SAMUEL RICHARDSON 


With 78 Illustrations reproduced from Etchings by THomas Stotuarp and 
Burney, and a Portrait of RicHARDSON. 
In 20 Volumes. Smail crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net per volume in cloth, and 
3s. 6d. net per volume in leather, and in half-calf. 
Comprising 
PAMELA, CLARISSA HARLOWE, SIR CHARLES CRANDISON. 
Prospectus on Application. 

“It is a matter for congratulation that the works of this master of fiction can now 
be had in a form so complete and attractive.” —Academy. 

“ Messrs. Chapman and Hall have rendered a distinct service not only to the 
student of the eighteenth-century literature, but to the general reading public...... 
no daintier set could be desired.""— Daily Chronicle. 

“* Altogether the edition is a very fine specimen of British ty; pographical art, and 
an example of publishing enterprise that deserves an abundant reward.” 

Glasgow Herald. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


NOVEMBER, 1901. 

REFORM THROUGH SOCIAL { SHOOTING. By Sypney Buxton, 

WORK. By Txreopore Roosevett M.P. 

(President of the United States of THE SECRET SERVICE UNDER 

America). ELIZABETH. By Ovrram Tris- 
AFGHANISTAN anv THe INDIAN TRAM. 

FRON rIER—t. The late Amir and | MILITARY CRIME AND ITS 

his Successor. By Sir Leret GrirrFin, TREATMENT. By Major ArTHUR 

K.C.S.I. 2. Abdur Rahman, Amir of GrirFITus. 

Afghanistan. By Col. H. B. Hanna. | A COMEDY OF PROCLAMA- 
THE MYSTERY OF JUSTICE. By TIONS. By DirLomaricus. 

MAvRICE MAETERLINCK. FROM AN EIGHTEENTH-CEN- 
THE ROYAL IMPERIAL TOUR. TURY ESCRITOIRE: The Cult 

By Epwarp Sactmon. of the Needle. By Erner M. M. 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. By the | | McKenna. 

Hon. Mrs. CHAPMAN. , LUCAS MALET’S “SIR RICHARD 
THE GUERILLA IN HISTORY. | CALMADY.” By Mrs. HuGu Bett. 

By J. B. Firtu. MR. PINERO’S “IRIS.” By W. L. 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE at tHe CourTNey. 

DAWN oF THe 2orh CENTURY. “ANTICIPATIONS.” (VIIL) By 

(IL) By W. H. Mattock. H. G. WEL ts. 

CHAPMAN and HALL (LD.), London. 


JUST OUT. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 14. NOVEMBER, 1901. 2s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 
EDITORIAL ARTICL 
ABDUR RAHMAN, COMMANDER OF THE FAITH. 
HUMILIATION, REAL AND IMACINARY. 
ON THE LINE. 
CREAT BRITAIN AND CERMANY—&. 2. YALDANE, K-C., IP. 
IRELAND AND THE COVERNMENT—“ S747 UMBRA.” 
A PLAIN MAN’S ARCHER. 
TAMMANY HALL—S!) D.VEY BROOKS. 
WEALTH, POVERTY, AND SOCIALISM IN ITALY—2. “722427. 
THE MODERN THOROUCHBRED: HIS PAST AND FUTURE (Illus- 
trated)—7. A. COOK. 
coms, OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY—ZD/VARD 
ER. 
MAKSIM CORKY—A. V/SSET BAIN. 
MAK oR CHUDRA—2/A GORKY. 
THE HAPPY FORD. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beitrage zu einer Kritik der Sprache (von Fritz Mauthner. Zweiter 
Band : Zur Sprachwissenschaft). Stuttgart und Berlin : Cotta’- 
sche Buchhandlung. 

Calendar of the University College of North Wales, 1901-2. Man- 
chester: Cornish. 

Der Kampf um die Cheopspyramide : cine Geschichte und Geschichten 
aus dem Leben eines Ingenieurs (von Max Eyth. Erster und 
zweiter Band). Heidelberg : Carl Winter’s Universitiits- 
buchhandlung. 6m. 

Earlier Renaissance, The (George Saintsbury). Blackwood. 5s. net. 

Essays in Paradox. Longmans. 5y. 

French’s Cavalry Campaign (J. G. Maydon). Pearson. 3s. 6d. 

From Deal to South Africa (Helen C. Black). White. 65. 

Geometric Exercises in Paper Folding (T. S. Row). Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co. 45. 6d. net. 

Hypolympia, or the Gods in the Island (Edmund Gosse). Heinemann. 

Letters of John Richard Green. Macmillan. 155. net. 

Love Poems of Browning; Love Poems of Burns. John Lane. 
Is. 6d. net each. 

Medley Book, A (George Irost). Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 

Parliamentary Debates, The (Vol. C.). Wyman. 16s. 13d. 

Poems of Robert Browning (‘‘Oxford Miniature Series’ y, Frowde. 
35. 6d. 

Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the United States (1901). New 
York: H. V. and H. W. Poor. 

Selections from the Writings of James Anthony Froude (P. S. Allen). 
Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Songs (Illustrated by Henry Ospovat). Lane. bd. 
net. 

Shakespeare Studies in Baconian Light (Robert M. Theobald). 
Sampson Low. Ios. 6d. net. 

Transactions of the Institution of Naval Architects, 1901 (Edited by 
G. R. Dunell and R. W. Dana). Sotheran. 

X Rays in Freemasonry, The (A. Cowan). Wilson. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER :—Harper’s, Is. ; Temple 
Bar, 1s.; The Century, 1s. 4a.; S. Nicholas, 1s.; The Nine- 
— Century, 2s. 6a. ; The Cornhill, 1s. ; The Empire Review, 

; The Humanitarian, 6¢.; The Windsor, 6a. ; The Strand, 
6a ; Sunday Strand, 6d. ; ; The Wide World, 6d. ; ; The Captain, 

; Jewish Quarterly, 3s. 6d. ; Universal and Ludgate, 6d. = 
Saecateen? s, Is. ; The New Liberal Review, Is. ; The Artist, Is. ; 
The Geographical Teacher, Is. ; Longman’s Magazine, 6d. ; 
Revue Britannique; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6¢.; The 
National Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6d. ; The 
Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; The United Service Magazine, 2s. 


WELLS — DARTON & C0.'s 


A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST.—JUST OUT. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF JEAN INCELOW 


and her EARLY FRIENDS. With Portrait. Crown evo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“*It is pleasant to see this unassuming little memoir.” —A theneum. 


A MEMOIR of the REV. HENRY TWELLS, M.A., 
Hon. Canon of Peterborough. By the Very REV. WILLIAM CLAVELL 
INGRAM, D.D., late Dean of Peterborough. With Portrait and Llustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 

** We are glad to have this account of a man who was as exemplary in his life as 
he was able and accomplished.” —S/ectator. 


TWENTIETH EDITION. 


This revised edition contains an Appendix on Articles, and considerably enlarged 
Notes on the Occasional! Offices and the Ordinal. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK: Its History, Language, 


and Contents. By the REV. CANON EVAN DANIEL, M.A. Extra 
large crown 8vo. 700 pages, cloth boards, 6s. 
“So large, wide, and speedy a circulation is proof of the high merit of this 
treatise.” —Guwardian (second notice). 


LAITY IN COUNCIL. Essays on Ecclesiastical 


and Sccial Problems. vd Lay Members of the Anglican Communion. Demy 
8vo. cloth boards, 10s. 
“Worth reading as a guide to certain tendencies of opinion upon matters of vital 
importance to the Church.”—Church Quarterly Review. 


MR. GORDON BROWNE'S NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 


FAIRY TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With 
Introduction by EDWARD CLODD, and numerous Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. Uniform with “Grimm's Fairy Tales,” &c. Large crown $vo. 
extra cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


Uniform with the above. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR and his NOBLE 
KNIGHTS. Stories from SIR THOMAS MALORY’S Morte Darthur. By 
MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by PROFESSOR HALES. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 


“ Truly beautiful. One of the most excellent gift-books of the year.” 
Literature. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


2 November, 1901 


The Saturday Review. 


Messrs, LONGMANS & C0.’s List. 


With 31 Illustrations from Photographs, crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE : 


Being an Account of Travels through Palestitie, Italy, and 
the Island of Cyprus, accomplished in the Year 1900, 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


** Mr. Rider Haggard cannot be dull, and his account of this journey is almost as 
engrossing as one o his own novels. Adventures, at all events incidents, amusing 
enough under his treatment, come to him freely. About them all he writes ina 
spirit of high good humour which is infectious...... The book is freely illustrated, and 
it should enjoy the attention of all who like the literature of travel or are interested 
in the Palestine of to-day.” — Yorkshire Post. 


Svo. gs. 6d. net. 


DREAMS and THEIR MEANINGS. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


With many Accounts of Experiences sent by Correspondents, and 
Two Chapters contributed mainly from the Journals of the Psychical 
Research Society on Telepathic and Premonitory Dreams. 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. net. 
THE 
GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN. 
With a Preface by W. H. Hupson, Author of ‘‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,” &c. 


‘* We have a wealth of common sense, simply told descriptions of rude, unspoiled 
nature in waste and desert places. In short, it is a book of real value to the 


naturalist and sportsman." —ie/d. 


With Portrait and 21 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE WAR of the CIVILISATIONS: 


Being a Record of a “‘ Foreign Devil’s” Experiences with the 
Allies in China. 


By GEORGE LYNCH, 
Special Correspondent of the Sphere, &c. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, Ios. net. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


By J. W. MACKAIL. 


With 2 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


AUTUMNS in ARGYLESHIRE with 
ROD AND GUN. 


By the Hon. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


With 8 Illustrations from Original Drawings by ArcHIBALD THORBURN. 


With 32 Photogravure Plates. 15 Coloured Plates, and 10 Maps. 
4to. 42s. net. 


HISTORICAL RECORD OF THE 
14th (KING’S) HUSSARS, 


From A.D. 1715 to A.D. 1900. 


By Colonel HENRY BLACKBURNE HAMILTON, M.A. 
Christ Church, Oxford, late Commanding the Regiment. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Selections from the Writings of 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


Edited by P. S. ALLEN, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A MEDLEY BOOK. 


By GEORGE FROST, 
Author of ‘‘ Where is Your Husband? and other Brown Studies.” 


CONTENTs.—What Mrs. Dunn Knew—Worry—Shopping—The 
Immanence of Poetry in Life—A Point of View—A Forgiveness— 
Bodies—‘‘ Cupid’s Blunder ”— Bed-Time. 

NEW NOVEL BY MR. S. LEVETT-YEATS. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TRAITOR’S WAY. 


By S. LEVETT-YEATS, 
Author of “ The Honour of Savelli,” ‘‘ The Chevalier d’Auriac,” &c. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW LIST. 


NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


NOW READY. 


A MODERN ROMANCE OF GERMAN COURT LIFE AND ENGLISH 
MILITARY SOCIETY. 


KING FRITZ’S A.D.C. 
By FRANK HIRD. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
2 vols. demy Svo. 15s. 


COVENTRY PATMORE: MEMOIRS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF. 


By BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 


Super-royal 4to. £3 3s. net. 


HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A., HIS LIFE AND 
WORKS. 


By A. L. BALDRY. 


With 16 Photogravure Plates and about roo other Illustrations. With Linding 
designed by Prof. von Herkomer. 


Small folio, £2 2s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
An Illustrated Chronicle of his Art and Life. 
By H. C. MARILLIER. 
Second Edition, Abridged and Revised, with 15 Photogravure Plates and 100 other 
Illustrations. With binding designed by Christopher Dean. 


h 


Small gto. ros. €d. net. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF ITALIAN ART. 


By BERNHARD BERENSON. 
With 42 Illustrations. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS : 
Their Associates and Successors. 
By PERCY BATE. 


With upwards of 100 Illustrations and 2 Photogravure Plates. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. With many New Illustrations. [British Artists Series. 


THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE. 
Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 


FRANCIA. By G. C. Wittiamson, Litt. D. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leaver Scort. 
MANTEGNA. By Mavup CrvuTWELL. 


Post 8vo. 5s. net each 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
PAINTERS. 


A New Series, designed mainly to help those who, without the opportunity o 
going deeply into the study of art, yet wish to be able to take an intelligent 
interest in the works of Great Masters. Each volume contains a short sketch of 
the artist’s life; an essay on his art ; a list of his chief pictures, &c. 

Pott Svo. cloth, with $ Illustrations, 1s. net each. 


FIRST VOLUMES. 
SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. By Matcovm Bett. 
VELAZQUEZ. By G. C. Litt.D. 
FRA ANCELICO. By G. C. Wittiamson, Litt.D. 
WATTEAU AND HIS PUPILS. By EpccumsBe STALEY, 


C. F. WATTS, R.A. By C. T. BATEMAN. 
CEORCE ROMNEY. By Row tey CLEEVE. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Copyright 


Edition. With the Notes of JOHN FOSTER KIRK, and the Author's latest 
Corrections. With a New Introduction by GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, 


A.M. (Harvard). 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. A Dictionary of Syn- 
onymous Words in the English Language, showing the accurate signification 
of Words of similar meaning. IIlustrated with Quotations frow Standard 
Writers. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON C. J. SMITH, M.A. With the 
Author's Latest Corrections and Additions. Edited by the Rev. H. PERCY 
SMITH, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Reissue in cheaper form, 6s. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden 
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Irving Shakespeare. 


«« What needs my Shakespear for his honour’d Bones 
The labour of an age in piléd stones, 
Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid 
Under a Star-ypointing Pyramid? 
Dear son of memory, great heir of Fame, 
What need’st thou such weak witnes of thy name ? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a live-long Monument.” 
MILTON, 


Had Milton any idea when he penned those lines 
that the chief pyramid to be erected to “the Ad- 
mirable Dramaticke Poet, W. Shakespear” would 
consist of innumerable editions which have increased 
and multiplied faster than the years? The shelves of 
the British Museum library groan under the weight 
of the various collections of Shakespeare's works. 
Many as they are, authoritative as they may be, 
valuable as they may have become on various grounds, 
none possibly is of more enduring interest than that 
for which the leading interpreter of Shakespeare on 


the stage in our time is responsible. 


Che Irving Shakespeare ts a handsome 
It is fully illustrated by 
Gordon Browne and others, it contains a frontispiece 
of Shakespeare beautifully reproduced from the 
Chandos portrait in the National Portrait Gallery, 
and with it ts presented a large photogravure plate 
of Edwin Long’s famous picture of Henry Irving as 
Hamlet. 


work in eight volumes. 


Che Irving Shakespeare is introduced 
with a charming and exhaustive biography of the poet 
written by Prof. Edward Dowden, which in itself 
renders the edition a desirable possession. Full notes 
of a literary and critical character are supplied by the 
late Frank Marshall and Professor Dowden, while 
Sir Henry himself supplies full directions and notes 
Sor stage purposes. 


The price of the cight volumes with the photogra- 
vure plate is Five Pounds. They are now offered for 
the first time by special arrangement with the pro- 
prietors, and will be forwarded immediately on receipt 
of a preliminary payment of 5s. The work may be 
seen at the Office of the SATURDAY REVIEW, or 
specimen pages will be forwarded post free on appli- 


cation. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘* THE IRVING 
SHAKESPEARE” (with Portrait of Sir Henry Irving as Hamlet), 
‘on account of which I enclose initial payment of 5s., and agree to pay 
9s. 6d. per month for ten months. I undertake not to part with the 
work until the payments are complete. 
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HAZELL, 
WATSON & 
VINEY, Ld. 


having recently erected at great cost 
some of the finest . . . 


Rotary 
Newspaper 
Machinery 


ever invented, are prepared to submit 
estimates for producing High-class 
Newspapers and other Periodicals, at 
their Works, 4 to 8 Kirby Street, 
Hatton Garden, E.C., or at their Head 
Office, 52 Long Acre, W.C. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 

SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 


FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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THE 
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ONE LESSON OF THE WAR—THE MILITIA BALLOT: 
(1) By the Eprtor. (2) By Hucn E. Cutivers. 

Ww BUSINESS GOVERNMENT. By Rosertson, 

GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA. By A. Ruste Bey ve Bitinskr. 

THE TRUE ORIGIN OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND DILEMMA. By 
W. B. Durrtecp. 
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LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Rep. 
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2s. 6d. net. 
Contents for NOVEMBER. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. By A. B. C., &c. 

THE DUE REPRESENTATION OF ENGLAND. 
Dicey, K C. 

SOME FURTHER LESSONS FROM THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 
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DID SHAKESPEARE WRITE BACON? By Lestie Steruen. 

AN IRISH PROBLEM. By E. (F. SOMERVILLE and Martin Ross, Authors 
of ‘‘ Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

Our OF A PRACTICAL SCHEME OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS. By 
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THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES. By A. Coxan Dovie. 
A QUEER GUIDE-BOOK. By Leonarp Larkin. 
THE FRIENDS’ TRYSTING-PLACE. ByG. H. Pace. 
MILITARY NOVELTIES. 
A LABOUR OF LOVE. By Winirrep Granam. 
THINGS OF MOST PRICE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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BATTERY FIFTEEN. A Story of Gibraltar. 
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NIGHT. By “‘ Linesman”, 

ON THE HIRE SYSTEM: 
LockHART LANG, 

THREE BIOGRAPHIES: Rosert Louis Srevenson—-Sir Geratp GRAHAM 
—Sir Rosert Murpocun Smira. 

THE WESTCOTES. By A. T. Chaps. IV.-VI. 

A LEGEND OF TRINCOMALEE. By A. 5S. Moss BLUNDELL. 

A VILLAGE IN THE NEW FOREST. By Cuak.es Greic. 

THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. Chaps. XI., XII. 

LIFE IN LABRADOR. By W. T. Grenrece. 

WITH THE FLEET AT DELAGOA BAY. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: 
THe Neep or Erriciency—THE Press axp THe ArMY—Sir REDVERS 
ConpeMNeD 1N Despatcues—THE Evipence or His Own Sreecn— 
GOVERNMENT MORE BLAMEWORTHY THAN THE GENERAL— THE New 
TRANSLATION OF ToLsTot. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinrnurGH AND LONDON, 


By Vice- 


ty the Hon. Emity 


(With Charts.) By Sir 


By Professor A. V- 


By 


Sy FRANK SAVILE. 
Lilustrations 


From the French of M. pe La 


A DRAWING-ROOM COMEDY. By L, 


By the Author of ‘f An Absent-minded War.” ‘ 


PRICE 2 6. PRICE 2/6. 


The November Issue of 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Will contain the Following Articles :— 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Suaw. 

THE CHANCES OF HABIBULLAH. By Demetrius C. Boutcer. 

LIFE IN ROUMANIA. By Mdlle. HELENE VacarEsco. 

FIRST STEPS OF THE NEW COMMONWEALTH. 
M.P. 

PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. By Ricuarp HEATH. 

THE FUTURE OF DRILL. By Captain Evtiotr Cairnes. 

THE CLOSING EXHIBITION : GLASGOW, ro01. By Patrick GEDDES. 

THE SEAWORTHINESS OF DESTROYERS. By F. T. Jane. 

THE AUSTRO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT. By A Russian Pvusticisr. 

THE NEW SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. By J. H. Hartey. 

ENGLISH MUSIC AND MUSICAL CRITICISM. By Ernest Newman 

SOME RECENT BOOKS. By ‘A READER.’ 


By 


By J. F. Hocax, 


Obtainabli ofall Rook lers, or of 
THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Columbus House, 43 and 43a Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER, 1901. 
CONTENTS. 


By WALTER APPLETON CLARK. Frontispiece. 
(Reproduced in tint.) 
Illustrations by G. W. 


DR AWING. To accompany 
“* The Fortunes of Oliver Horn.” 
THE DUNKERS. By Ne tson Lioyp. 
eters, 
THE FORTUNES OF OLIVER HORN._ By F. Hoprktxson 
Chapter I.-II. Illustration (Frontispiece by Walton Appleyard Clark). 
WITH THE COUGAR HOUNDS. By Tueopvore RooseEvetr. 
Paper. Illustrations from photographs by Philip K. Stewart. 
MOTHERHOOD. By Joseruine DopGE Daskam. Poem. 
WITHOUT LAW OR LICENCE. By Sewe Forp. 
Fletcher C. Ransom. 
THE WINGED VICTORY. By Jutta LARNEp. 
THE PINES OF LORY. By J. A. Mitcuett. 
Decorations by Albert D. Blashfield. . 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY. By Francis V. Greene. Third Paper. 
Illustrated. 
MARQUIS ITO, THE GREAT MAN OF JAPAN. 
RUSSIA OF TO-DAY. Bv Henry Pp. 
Nations. &e. &e. 


Smite. 


Second 
Illustrations by 


Chapters XIII.-XVIIT. 


By FReperick PALMER. 
VII. Russia and the 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited. 


THE BIJOUS. 


DOUBLE VOLUMES. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Bound in cloth, with Portraits. 
The First Biography of 


MISS MARIE CORELLI, 


With 


KING EDWARD VII. 


By H. WHATES. 


London: H. J. DRANE, Salisbury I House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


THE BOOK ON BRIDGE. 


At all Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Stationers. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The ABC of Bridge 


By E. A. TENNANT. 


Description and Rules of the Game. 
How to Score. How to Play. 
What to Lead, &c. &c. 


All contained in a small attractively printed and bound volume 
which will go into the pocket. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Rooks, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


By Mrs. E. NEVILL JACKSON, 


| With Supplementary Remarks by SicNor Ernesto Jesurum. Exquisitely 

Illustrated with numerous high-class Engravings of Old and Valuable Laces and 

their application to Dress as shown in Portraits and Monochrome and Sepia Pilates 
of great beauty. 


| A HISTORY OF HAND-MADE LACE. 
| 
| 


In crown 4to. cloth gilt, price 18s. net, by post 198. 
Edition de Luxe, on large paper, containing 12 specimens of Real Lace, in hal 
Persian, price £4 4s. net, by post £4 5s. 6d. 
(75 copies only left at this price, after which there are 60 at £5 5s., when the entire 
stock will be exhausted, vel 


L. UPCOTT CILL, 170 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CATALOGUE, 1901-1902. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, comprising Books in all departments of Litera- 
ture, PerrectLy New 1n Conpition and GREATLY REDUCED IN Price. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND Discount Booxse.Ler, 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount Prices, 
and a Catalogue of French Literature. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and pro’ +=" offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE C. KNIGHT WATSON, ESQ. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY. November 5, at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY 
of the late C. KNIGHT WAT SON, Esq., Fellow and Secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries. comprising Theological, Patristic, and Liturgical Literature—valuable 
Works of Reference—Ackermann’s Microcosm of London—the Works of Carlyle, 
Coleridge, De Quincey, Gibbon, Milton, Shakespeare, and other Standard Authors 
—Foreign and Classical Literature —Archazologia, a Set, and other Serial Publica- 
tions—Works on Art, Voyages, Travel, Biography and History, Philology, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


By order of Executors. 


ESSRS. MICHAEL FARADAY and RODGERS 

beg to announce that they have been instructed to SELL by AUCTION, 

on THURSDAY, November 14. 1901, at the AUCTION ROOMS, 77 Chancery 
Lane, a valuable collection of OIL PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOURED 


Bazaar, 


‘Journal of the Fousefold. 
Published Every Monday, Wednesday and Fr “7 


Of all Newsagents, 2d. 


For BUYING Anything, 
For SELLING Anything, 
For ASKING Anything 


By the Amateur. 


170 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


DRAWINGS, containing examples by T. Cooper, R.A., C. Landseer, R.A., 
tirket Foster, R.W.S., P. R. Morris, A.R.A., W. Hogarth, F. Geodall, R.A., 
Vicat Cole, R.A., and a large number of well-known artists.—Catalogues may be 
obtained from the Auctioneers, 77 Chancery Lane; Silver Street, Edmonton ; and 
at Ponder’s End, Middlesex. 


POEMS. 
Chiefly Lyric and Elegiac. 


By ARTHUR MUNBY, 
Author of ** Dorothy,” ‘* Vulgar Verses,” ‘‘ Susan,” Xc. 
gto. gilt top, 5s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp., 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


By HEATHER BIGG. Second Edition. 5s. net. 


NELL. 


A Tale of the Thames. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lr. 


HE Publisher of the ‘* ARMY 
AND NAVY GAZETTE” begs | | 
to say that he still has a few sets 

of Yeomanry Tyves for disposal at the 
original price, 12s. 6d., carriage paid in | 
United Kingdom. There are 33 types in | 
the series, including one showing the 
Imperial Yeomanry in their active ser- 
vice kit. The remainder of the plates 
depict the different regiments of Imperial , | 
| 
| 
j 
{ 


IMPERIAL 
YEOMANRY. 


Yeomanry in their strikingly handsome 
home uniforms; these uniforms, by the 
way, will be very rarely seen in future 
owing to the thorough reorganisation of 
the whole force. Hence the moment is 
opportune for securing this valuable 
~ series of coloured plates. The plates are 
| also sold separately, 64d. each, post free. 
List and specimen gratis of the Publisher, 
“Army and Navy Gazette,” 3 York 
| Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. | 


Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
A Book for all Shakespeare Students. 


NOW READY. In one volume, demy 8vo. cloth extra, ros. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES IN 


BACONIAN LIGHT. 
By ROBERT M. THEOBALD, M.A. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited. 


NOW READY. 


ROUND THE ZODIAC; 
Or, A Year of Sonnets. 
By E. DERRY. 
428 pages, Limp Vellum, Is. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSH ALL, HAMILTON, KENT & £2. and 
ARLISS ANDREWS, 31 Museum Street, B.oomsbury, W. 


A* Oxford Graduate of Standing and Experience 
desires SECRETARYSHIP or Position of Trust.’ Highest References.— 
Address, GrapvaTe, care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street. 
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THE “CANDID FRIEND.” 


| THE ONLY (SIXPENNY) ILLUSTRATED SOCIETY PAPER: 


Magnificent Photogravure with each number. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. PRICE 6d. 
LA REYVUE 


ET 
Rewue des Rewues 


Un Numéro spécimen (Nouveau titre de la 24 Numéros par an. 
SUR DEMANDE. REVUE DES REVUES). Richement illustrés 


XIIe ANNEE. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. Peu de mots, beaucoup didées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. a l’étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
oubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d’u# an pour LA 
REVUE et Revue des Revues, kicHeMENT ILLUsTREE. 
La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 


Rédaction et Administration : 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
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THE LINOTYPE LIBEL CASE. 


ALLEGATIONS WITHDRAWN. 
A* the Central Criminal Court on October 25, before 


Mr. Justice Bigham, Richard Cornelius Elliott, a well-dressed young man, 
surrendered to his bail to answer an indictment charging him with having published 
a false and defamatory tibel of and concerning Mr. Joseph Lawrence, M.P., ex- 
Sheriff of the City, and Chairman and Managing Director of the Linotype Com- 
pany, Ltd. A plea of justification had been entered. 

Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., Mr. C. F. Gill, K.C., Mr. C. Matthews and Mr. 


Bodkin (instructed by Messrs. Wontner and Son) were counsel for the prosecution, ; 


and Mr. Rufus Isaacs K.C., Mr. H. Avory, K.©., and Mr. R. D. Muir (instructed 
by Messrs. Trass and Enever) represented the defendant. 

On the case being called on, Mr. Rufus Isaacs said : ‘* My Lord,—I appear with 
my friends Mr. Avory and Mr. Muir for the defendant, and I would ask your Lord- 
ship’s leave to withdraw the plea of justification under these circumstances. A plea 
has been filed setting up a number of facts, including some personal charges with 
respect to Mr. Lawrence, and I desire to say that so far as these personal charges 
against Mr. Lawrence are concerned, the defendant regrets havinz made them, and 
desires to withdraw them with your Lordship's permission, and admits that there is 
no justification for them. With that assurance I have seen my learned friend Sir 
Edward Clarke, who appears for the prosecution, and he is willing, as he tells me, 
to accept that statement on bebalf of Mr. Lawrence, it being made in the way iu 
which I have made it—that is, unreservedly. I also have his authority for saying, 
subject, of course, to your Lordship’s view, that so far as he is concerned he will ask 
for no punishment with regard to the libel itself, particularly having regard to the 
circumstance that it was never published to the world, but was merely contained in 
the letter which was addressed to Mr. Lawrence, and having made tnat withdrawal 
of the charges, my friend will be satisfied. I only desire to say one word further 
in justice to the defendant, and that is this, that the letter which was written by 
the defendant was written by him when he was smarting under what he considered 
of course this is not the proper time to consider whether he had one) to bea 
grievance against the Linotype Company, of which Mr. Lawrence is the Chairman. 
It was under that grievance that he wrote the letter containing, as I said, personal 
charges, which he now regrets and withdraws. 

The Clerk of the Court (to defendant) : You say you are guilty of this libel ? 

The Defendant: Yes. 

Mr. Rufus Isaacs :—There is one thing I should say in justice to him—that he 
did take great precautions so far as publication was concerned, by addressing the 
libel to Mr. Lawrence himself, and that he did not intend it should be read to the 
world. 

Sir Edward Clarke: My Lord, I appear with my friends Mr. Gill and Mr. 
Matthews and Mr. Bodkin for the prosecution in this case, and I am in no way sur- 
prised at the course my friend has taken or at the advice which he obviously has 
given to his client. Ifthere had been any attempt to persevere in justifying the 
statements which were originally made, the circumstances under which those state- 
ments were made would have probably made your Lordship think that it was a 
case of considerable gravity, but it is correct to say that the communication in which 
the libel was contained was addressed to Mr. Sheriff Lawrence (as he then was) 
personally, and that pre -autions were taken to prevent other persons from reading 
it. It was in consequence of Mr. Sheriff Lawrence’s absence from this country that 
other persons did read it. and came to know of this libel. Mr. Lawrence is no longer 
Sheriff of London, but he is Chairman of the Linotype Company, and 
largely interested in that and in other matters, and has no knowledge 
of the defendant at all. So far as he knows he never saw him and 
never knew anything about him. Defendent was employed in the Linotype Works ; 
he had never come into personal communication with Mr. Lawrence, and the 
matters in regard to which he thought he had grounds of complaint were matters 
with which Mr. Sheriff Lawrence hims-If had nothing todo. The defendant did 
not know it, but it was the fact that at the very time the letter was written which 
contained these libellous statements inquiries were being directed and were being 
made by the company with regard to the claims which he and other persons 
thought they had against the company, and those claims, I may say now, 
would have been dealt with liberally and fairly towards the employees, and 
would be dealt with now fairly and liberally towards the employees who are 
interested in them without the smallest reference to this case or to anything 
that has taken place in this case. Your Lordship will allow me to say further, 
and it is desirable that it should be said, that the charges, such as they were, 
which were made—personal charges against Mr. Lawrence—which are all con- 
tained in the plea of justification, which it was proposed at one time most 
unwisely to put in, were simp!y that he had made a statement at a meeting of the 
Linotype Company with regard to a business transaction which turned out not to 
be accurate, and further, that on the balance-sheet of the Linotype Company some 
things had been over-valued and that Mr. Sheriff Lawrence must have known that. 
Now, my Lord, if this case had gone on, I should have given overwhelming evidence 
that at the time this statement with regard to the Linotype business was made by 
Mr. Lawrence, it was absolutely true. I have a copy of the correspondence under 
my hand, from which this statement was made, and with regard to the balance- 
sheet, the Linotype Company has a business of half a milliona year. The Linotype 
Company and the Machinery Trust are enormous businesses, the accounts are 
audited by the best accuuntants in the City of London, they are all examined, and 
the shareholders have to deal with those matters, and Mr. Lawrence was not in the 
least personally responsible with regard to the estimate of value placed upon things in 
the balance-sheet 1 have only saia tnis because I wanted it to be clearly understood in 
this Court that there ha- been no charge made at all against Mr. Lawrence in 
respect of any matter except his conduct in these two matters with regard to the 
Linotype Company. A plea of justification in such a case would, of course, only 
have been an absurdity. and would have been promptly disproved by the evidence 
that I could bring ; but it would, of course, have been a very serious thing for your 
Lordship’s consideration if it had been persisted in. As now it is admitted that 
there is no charge whatever to be made in respect of these matters personally against 
Mr. Lawrence, and as now the defendant, by his counsel, has expressed his regret 
that these statements were maae, and has called attention, through his counsel, to 
the fact that they were made in a way which did not give them publicity, being 
directed to Mr. Lawrence himsel’, Wr. Lawrence has no feeling in the matter at 
all. He leaves it to your t.ordsh»p and will be quite satisfied if your Lordship takes 
a course which will warn the detendant against any repetition of this. 

Mr. Justice Bigham: Prisoner, I have read the libel which you addressed to the 
prosecutor, and in my opinion it was a serious libel, and one for which you were 
very properly prosecuted. That offence, in my opinion, was aggravated by the 
fact that you put upon record the plea of justification, for which apparently you 
had no ground whatever, but I take into consideration two facts —first, that you did 
obviously take step- to prevent the libel coming under the notice of anyone except 
the person to whom it was addressed ; and, secondly, the fact that you have to-day, 
under the very wise advice of your counsel, withdrawn your plea of justification, 
and apologised for what you have done. In these circumstances I think I am 
justified in doing no more than requiring you to enter into you: own recognisances 
to come up for judgment if called upon. 

Prisoner was then bound over in his own recognisances in the sum of £100 to 
attend a future session of the Court if called upon. 


SUPER-AERATION (1901). 


RAPIDLY INCREASING BUSINESS. 


“pae statutory general meeting of Super-Aeration 
(1901), Limited, was held yesterday, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. Edward Wolseley. 

The Secretary (Mr. Frank S. S. Bennett) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said that although this is a statutory meeting of the new company 
called within three months of its formation, in compliance with the Act, there 
were facts to be laid before them and matters to be discussed which were unusual 
at the first general meeting of acompany. The growth of super-aeration has been 
very considerable, and when he congratulated them on being shareholders in an under- 
taking destined to become one of the most successful industrial undertakings in England, 
he was, he thought, not painting too rosy a picture of the future prospects of the 
business. The directors had b-en criticised, but the abuse came chiefly from enemies 
who feared the result of their competition. He did not wish them to gather from his 
remarks that the ideas and efforts of the board were inimical to the soda-water 
trade generally: it was their desire to introduce their system hand in hand with 
mineral water manufacturers, if they will allow them to doso. If they were able to 
continue their present rate of progression, and if they were able to consummate 
certain negotiations now in hand, they would in the course of a very short time 
prove a very much more powerful factor in the mineral water trade of Great 
Britain than at present. Al! that they claimed to have done up to now is to 
have solved the question as to whether or not aérated waters can be drawn from 
bulk through their draft-arms equal in quality to that obtained by the most 
expensive methods of bottling and corking. To this extent the answer was most 
emphatically in the affirmative, and the emphasis of that answer is best 
illustrated when he told them that trial orders for their machines have resulted, in 
some cases, in their multiplication to such an extent that business has been secured 
out of all proportion in magnitude to that represented by the original installations. 
His remarks as to the develop of the company’s b chiefly referred 
to the progress that was being made by our largest subsidiary, the London Com- 
pany. From the formation of that Company they intended to confine their 
attention to the selling of patent rights to subsidiary companies and to the supply 
of draft-arms and cylinders. The launching of the London Company was very 
successful. As to the quality of the water manufactured, the testimonials alread y 
received by the Company from some of the largest and best known consumers in 
the country were more than proof of the exceilence of the water supplied by the 
Super-Aeration Companies, and of the appreciation that they meet with at the 
hands of the public. As to the question of competition, it would be unreasonable 
to suppose that, having made such a stir as they had, they would be allowed for 
long to hold an unchallenged position in regard to drawing aerated waters from 
bulk. Some persons apparently suppose that they claim to have a monopoly of 
this business. They had never c'aimed any such thing, nor, as sensible men, have 
they simagined for one moment that such a claim if made could be sustained. 
He would ask them to remember that it had been common knowledge in the aerated- 
water trade for the last thirty years that a successful means of drawing aerated 
water from bulk equal to that now being manufactured by the most expensive 
methods of bottling, corking, &c., would mean an immense saving, and consequently 
an immense profit to persons who successfully accomplished the solution of that 
problem. He challenged comparison between other inventions and their own draft- 
arm. Of course, there wasroom in this gigantic industry, of which they seek to 
control a part, for two or three organisations hke their own ; but while he would be 
fair and deal straightforwardly and openly with any competitors, he wished he 
could say the same of everyone of those who claim to be their competitors. He did 
not believe it was possible to produce a machine so effective as their own, or, at any 
rate, he could safely say that up to the present such a machine, if produced, had 
not come to their knowledge, and if and when it was manufactured there would be a 
very uphill struggle in front of its producer to achieve the results they had already 
achieved, and to overtake them on tha: commercial journey, which he felt convinced 
would ultimately bring them to a sound permanent position in the mineral water 
trade. 

In answer to a shareholder, who wished to know as to the development of the 
business in the face of the competition of other machines, he was pleased to be able 
to tell them that the rate of expansion, as evidenced by their out-turn of draft-arms, 
had, in comparison with the average out-turn per month, nearly doubled itself during 
the last three months. 

An extraordinary general meeting of Super-Aeration, Limited, was afterwards 
held, and, after some discussion, it was resolved that each of the directors should 
receive remuneration for their past services at the rate of £250 per annum, with an 
extra £50 for the chairman. 

The Chairman then moved: ‘‘That the company be wound up voluntarily,” 
which was seconded by Mr. Pearson and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors closed the proceedings. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers {| ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
For P: e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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. e SERVICES. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY. By Lucas Matet, Author of ‘‘ The Wages of Sin,” &c, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. A Limited Edition in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
‘A great work of great vigour and vitality ; a story manly and masterful. It has heart and feeling, and it mingles romance and realism with great adroitness and 
tact. A powerful story, touching and humane.”— Daily Chronicle. 
“There is great power and great beauty in this Look ; there is finely exhibited the dignity and beauty of a love that abides faithful and content without satisfaction.” 
Church Times. 


It is a book that demands and repays the most studied kind of reading, 


“ Lucas Malet has produced a novel that is certainly to be placed among the best of our time. 


a book that awakens the keenest kind of interest, the kind that is abiding and memorable.” -Westminster Gazette. 
“The greatest work in fiction the New Century has seen. Good work, its foundation deeply set in human nature, its structure shapen by skilful hands. The supreme 


triumph of the artist."—Punch. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. By Rosert Hicuens, Author of ‘‘ Flames,” ‘‘ Tongues of Con- 
science,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


LIGHT FREIGHTS. By W. W. Jacoss, Author of ‘‘ Many Cargoes.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“ His wit aud humour are perfectly irresistible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers and mates and seamen, and his crew are the joliiest lot that ever sailed.” 
Daily News. 


** Laughter in every page." — Daily Mail. 
“Its humour is human, easy, spontaneous, and, like all good humour, it puts you into a genial frame of mind.”—.S¢ar. 


** Full of fun and rich in humour.”—Scotsman. 
THE FORTUNE OF CHRISTINA MACNAB. By S. MacNaucutan. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. By Zack, Author of ‘‘ Life is Life.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. By W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A FOOL’S YEAR. By E. H. Cooper, Author of ‘* Mr. Blake of Newmarket.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of ‘‘The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” ‘‘ Miranda of the 


Balcony,” &c. Illustrated. Crowa Svo. 6s. 
‘** Clementina’ is one of the best of Mr. Mason's romances. It is written in the true spirit of adventure ; it holds the attention throughout.” —G/ode. 


“* A romance of the most delicate ingenuity and humour......the very quintessence of romance.” -—Sfectator. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE ALIEN. By F. F. Monrresor, Author of ‘‘ Into the Highways and Hedges.” 
“ Fresh, unconventional, and instinct with human sympathy.”—Manchester Guardian. 
** Miss Montresor creates her tragedy out of passions and necessities elementarily human. Perfect art." —.Sfectator. 
ANGEL. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘‘ Peggy of the Bartons.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** A most interesting and attractive book, marked throughout by vivacicus and humorous touches."—Sristol Mercury. 
A GALLANT QUAKER. By Mrs. M. H. RoserTton. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
FORTUNE’S DARLING. By Water Raymonp, Author of ‘‘ Love and Quiet Life.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** A quaint and charming story.”—Academy. “*Mr. Raymond's admirers will be delighted with this story." —G/asgow Herald. 


THE DEVASTATORS. By Apa Campripce, Author of ‘‘ Path and Goal.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Powerful and suggestive."—Academy. | ** A refreshing novel with an uncommon and deiightful heroine.” — Word. 
THE MILLION. By Dorornea Gerarp, Author of ‘‘ Lady Baby.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The whole scheme of the book is brilliantly conceived and dramatically executed.” —Sunday Special. 
"It is a powerful piece of writing, and in the intensity of its moral purpose the best the author has yet given us." —Morning Leader. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. By Jane Bartow, Author of “Irish Idylls.” 


‘* Miss Barlow has the trath in her, and the people she describes are real people.” —A/orning Leader. 
A delightful volume.” — Glasgow Herald. | ** Poetic and pathetic.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE YEAR ONE: a Page of the French Revolution. By J. BLounpELLE-Burton, Author of ‘‘The Clash of 


Arms.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Vivid and picturesque.” —Mourning Advertiser. 
‘* The historical background is pained in with no lack of stcong colour, and the personages excite a ready interest.” —Scots:man. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. By S. Barinc-Govtp, Author of ‘‘ Mehalah.” With 8 Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. 
Crown 8vo. €s. 


‘The book is one which will hold the reader's attention from start to finish. An excellent story." —Glasgow Herald. 
“The group of strong characters arrest by their individuality and virility; the incidents are vivid and possible; the movement is dramatic; the conclusion 


satisfying. "—Guardian. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
RICKERBY’S FOLLY. By Tom Gatton, Author of ‘‘ Kiddy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A good story, well told.” Glasgow Evening News. | Very exciting.” — Times. 
“* As absorbing a story as we have read for many a day.” — Bristol Mercury. | ** A clever book, not easily laid aside."’"— Pad/ Mall Gazette. 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


MASTER OF MEN By E. Oppennem. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘The story stands quite worthv of its powerful title.” Glasgow //erald. 1 ‘* A pleasant story, with dramatic situations.” —Academy. 


Teas quite a striking tale.”— Star. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Granam Batrovur. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


Messrs. Methuen beg to announce that the First Large Edition of this book was exhausted before publication, and that the Second Edition is now ready. 
THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Cuarves Lams. With 7o Illustrations by A. Garth Jones, and an Introduction by 
E. V. Lucas. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
This is probably the most beautiful edition of Lamb's Essays that has ever been published. The illustrations display the most remarkable sympathy, insight, and skill, 
and the introduction is by a critic whose knowledge of Lamb is unrivalled. 
REGNUM DEI. The Bampton Lectures of 1901. By A. Rozertson, D.D., Principal of King’s College, 
[Shortly. 


London. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS DE FENELON. By Viscount St. Cyres. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
PEACE OR WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By A. M. S. Metuuren. With 2 Maps. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo. 1s. ; also demy 8vo. 3d. net. [Sixty-fifth Thousand. 
A HISTORY OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. By Captain Metvitte Lec. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. . 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Cratc. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With Introduction and Notes by R. B. RackHAam, M.A. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
[Oxrorp COMMENTARIES. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW SCHOLARSHIP. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. . 
[CuHuRCHMAN’S BrBie. 
ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D., Fellow of Peterhouse and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 


(CHURCHMAN’S BIBLE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


2 vols. 2s. net each. Vol. I. 
ations, fcap. 8vo. 


I 
THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. By E. C. S. Gisson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. With 12 Illustr 
{Litre BroGRaruigs, 


cloth. 3s. 6d. ; Jeather, 4s. net. 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by Ernest FLETCHER. 


With many Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. By P. H. Ditcurietp, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
OEIRDRE WED, and other Poems. By Hersert Trencn. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. By the Hon. Mrs. Lytretton. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


E _ Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated. Square fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Messrs. Methuen have in preparation a series of children’s books under the above general title. The aim of the editor is to get entertaining or exciting stories about 
norma! children, the moral of which is implied rather than expressed. The books wiil be reproduced in a somewhat unusual form, which will have a certain charm of its 


own, The first two volumes arranged are :— 


1. THE CASTAWAYS OF MEADOW BANK. By T. Coss. 
2. THE AIR GUN: or, How the Mastermans and Dobson Major nearly Lost their Holidays. By T. Hicserr. 
MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE will be sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand. 
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